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these gentlemen, he is enabled to present his young readers 
with pictures of so. much interest, and of subjects which have 
not before been represented in any engravings. 

It may be desirable to add that in the engraving, '' The 
Interior of a Persian Cottage/' the women on their knees 
are in the act of making bread, at one of those oven-pits 
described in pages 34 — 39. In the other engraving, the little 
slave-girl, who enters the room at the door opposite the lady, 
is bringing in the kaleofit for smoking tobacco through water, 
which has been noticed in page 176. The other details of 
these instructive pictures do not appear to need explanation, 
or are sufficiently explained in the present volume. 



PERSIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CITIES OF PERSIA. 

Uncle Oliver. You have read many fine stories 
about the East. You have heard of cities glit- 
tering with gold, and rich in ivory and marble. 
I am now going to tell you about Persian cities : 
and from what you have read, you will be ready 
to expect that I shall have to tell you of some- 
thing very different — something more glorious 
by far — than the cities of our own country. It 
is quite true that the difference between a city 
of Persia and one of England is very great. 
But the difference is not such as you have been 
led to expect. I dare say that you suppose I 
have to speak of cities, the wealth and glory of 
which must be difficult to describe. But no ; 
that is not my difficulty. I have no other 
difficulty than how to describe their meanness. 
I assure you, that among all the renowned Per- 
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2 PERSIA. 

sian cities that I have seen, I know none so 
pleasant or handsome as a common English 
town^ although^ of course, they may exceed in 
size and in the number of their people. 

Henry. Then how is it, Sir, that we have 
been led to consider them so glorious and beau- 
tiful ? 

U. O. There are several ways in which we 
may account for that. In the first place, many 
of the cities, appear to. be much less important 
now than they formerly were. 

H. How is that ? 

U. O. One cause is^ the frequent change of 
the metropolis. There is scarcely a large city 
in Persia which has not at some time or other 
been the capital of the kingdom. While it was 
such, it increased in wealth and population; 
and when it ceased, tp be such, it declined in 
proportion. We have descriptions of these cities 
as they were in the height of their prosperity ; 
and such descriptions give them a reputation to 
which they have no claim at present 

This brings us to another cause of mistakes, 
we fall intQ, when we think about Eastern cities. 
We are to consider that a few hundred years 
back the cities of England, and indeed of all 
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Europe, were very drfferebt from what they are 
now. The streets unpaved and narrow, and the 
houses mean on the outside and cheerless within. 
The streets of Eastern cities were then as good 
as those of Europe, and the houses were far 
more splendid and comfortable. So it was 
natural that Europeans who travelled to the 
East, should speak with much admiration of 
the cities to which they came, because they 
could only compare them with their own. Since 
then, however, the cities of Europe have been 
greatly improved, while those of the East have 
not improved at all. Thus, when I went to Asia, 
after having seen some of the most beautiful 
towns of Europe, I was surprised at the mean- 
ness of cities of which such grand descriptions 
have been given ; but my wonder abated, when 
I considered that the persons who described 
them had not seen them with the same eyes 
that I did ; for they not only saw them in their 
best state, but had seen nothing better in Europe 
with which to compare thetn. 

H. Then in reading such descriptions, I sup- 
pose, I ought to consider at what time the 
writer lived ? 

27. O. It vnll be well to do so. You might 
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4 PERSIA. 

also remember to what coutitry the writer be* 
longed ; because when travellers make compa- 
risons they generally take the comparison from 
their own country rather than from any other. 

Another cause of the wrong notions we get 
about cities in the East, is because we forget 
that the descriptions of splendour which we 
find in old travels and in real Eastern taleS; do 
not so much apply to the outside as to the 
inside of the houses and buildings. When we 
read so much about ivory^gold, and marble^ 
we cannot help thinking how grand the city 
must be ! But when we read the description 
more carefully, we find that all this marble^ 
ivory and gold is in the inside of the buildings; 
we may then indeed, unless we know better, 
think that the splendour of the outside, as in 
Europe, must have some proportion to that of 
the inside. But in, thinking so we should be 
greatly mistaken. A city may have within its 
buildings all the splendour which travels and 
tales describe, while you can see nothing in the 
streets but filth and meanness. 

Frank. I don't very well understand. 

Jane. But I do ! You see, Frank — 

U. O. Well: you will understand it well 
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enough presaitly. You know there are a great 
number of tales which relate to the East; and pro- 
fess to be written by natives of the East. Some 
of these are really translated from the works of 
Eastern authors, while others are only imitations. 
Are yott aware that I have told you something 
which may enable you to find out whether a 
tale that you are reading is really from the East 
or not ? 

J7. Perhaps, Kr, you mean that when a tale 
describes the outside view of an eastern city to 
be rich and grand, the tale cannot be true. 

27. O. Thee is not the right word. We should 
say, not Eastern, not authentic, not written by 
those who are said to write it. The tale might 
not be true» even though it really came from the 
East. 

H. And I must consider the tale to be good 
for nothing when I find that it really did not 
come from the East ? 

U. O. Not so. The tale may be far more 
instructive than one that is really from the East; 
and in professing to come from thence it may 
not intend to deceive. But young people may 
be deceived in this matter ; and in the chief 
value of tales that are really Eastern is, that 
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they instruct us in the mauners and character of 
the people, it is desirable that we should know 
whether the tale which we are reading may» 
in this respect, be relied upon or nx>t. 

There is another cause which has done much 
to reduce the cities of Persia, in particular, from 
their ancient importance. That is the continual 
civil wars by which the country has been dis- 
tracted for the two last centuries. Peace is 
necessary to the real welfare of a country, and 
the prosperity of its cities. But Persia has had 
no peace. 

F. What did they fight among themselves 
about? 

U. O. Generally because different persons 
wished to be king : and they divided the 
country into parties which fought against each 
other. Only very lately two princes were in 
this way fighting for the crown in Persia ; but 
till then the country had about forty years of 
comparative peace at home, and therefore it 
prospered, although in that time it had several 
unfortunate foreign wars. 

Now I will tell you what the towns and vil- 
lages of Persia really are, as they appeared to 
me in my travels : and first for the towns :— 
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I think the cities of Persia are much less 
like ours in every respect, than even the people 
of Persia are like ourselves. In fact I cannot 
recollect a single point of resemblance between 
a European and a Persian town, except that they 
are equally the dwelling places of men. What 
in England is a sign that you are getting into 
the country, is in Persia a sign that you are ap- 
proaching a town : — that is, the appearance of 
trees. I have already mentioned that trees are 
exceedingly scarce in Persia. It is very rare, 
indeed, to meet with a single tree in the open 
country. But the Persians are very fond of 
trees. 

O. Perhaps they are the fonder of them on 
account of their rarity. 

U. O. I suppose so. And being so fond of 
them they plant them in great numbers within 
and on the outside of their towns. So a Per- 
sian town, when you see it at a distance, looks 
like a wood, and you cannot discover the least 
appearance of a town. 

J, Ah, uncle, do you not know that the way 
to find a town is to look for the smoke. Won't 
the smoke go up higher than the tops of the 
trees? 
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U. O. If there were any smoke^ it would. 
But my. little Jane must know that there is no 
smoke over a Persian town, and this is one of 
the thmgs which makes a difference between 
them and our own. 

F. Have they no fires then? 

U, O. Of course they have fires to cook their 
victuals, and to warm their rooms when it is 
winter. But they generally use charcoal, which 
makes no smoke ; and, altogether, they are very 
sparing in the use of fires ; one reason for which 
must be the difficulty and expense of procuring 
fuel, where wood is so scarce. 

H, But still, Sir, could you not tell that you 
were getting near a city, by seeing the number 
of villages and country seats near them, and by 
the roads being better, and the hedges more 
neatly clipped than usual ? 

F. And could you not tell that you were near 
a city by seeing the steeples and lugh buildings 
rising above the trees ? 

J, And could you not tell that you were near 
a city by seeing a great number of people going 
to and fro upon the roads, and people driving 
about in carriages, and riding on horse-back for 
an airing or for business ? 
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U. O. I say *'No" to you, Henry; and 
"No*' to you, Frank ; and '*No'* to you, Jane. 
In some of your questions you have forgotten 
things I have already told you ; and for other 
signs of a town that you mention I often looked 
in vain, and till I had become accustomed to 
the country, I could scarcely persuade myself 
that I was approaching a great city. Until you 
come up to the very trees that surround the 
town, there is scarcely any thing to inform you 
of the existence of one, except, perhaps, that 
the ground is under cultivation. There are 
rarely any villages in connection with the towns. 
You may often go twenty miles from the walls 
of a great city without meeting with a single 
village or human habitation of any kind. The 
reason of this is, that the villages in Persia are 
liable to great oppression, and therefore persons 
who are within any reasonable distance of a 
town prefer to avail themselves of the security 
which they obtain when mixed up with its 
population. For the same reason there are no 
handsome country seats, and neat houses in the 
midst of gardens by the way side, such as we 
see in England. People find it necessary to 
get as much security as they can against being 
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oppressed and plundered ; and they better ob- 
tain this object when they are lost in a large 
population^ than when they live alone or in small 
societies. 

As to the roads and hedges being in better 
order in the neighbourhood of towns than else- 
where, you forget that there are no such things 
as roads or hedges in Persia. I have already 
told you about roads ; and as to hedges, the 
cultivated lands are not divided into fields or 
fenced in any way. Even vineyards are often 
without fences. 

F. But do not naughty boys steal the grapes ? 

U. O, Grapes are so plentiful in general that 
there is scarcely more danger of their being 
stolen, than that naughty boys in this country 
should steal corn from the fields. Indeed, there 
is hardly so much danger ; for at some times, 
and in some places, people will willingly give 
you two pounds of grapes for one pound of 
wheat. 

However, the gardens, vineyards and planta- 
tions of trees which immediately surround the 
towns, are generally enclosed by uniform walls, 
fi'om twelve to eighteen feet high, and built of 
mud. They are thus also walled from the lanes 
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which conduct through them to the gates of the 
towns ; and in my opinion the trees which often 
spread their branches out over these walls into the 
lane, and the vines which sometimes overlook the 
top of the walls, make the only pleasant thing in 
the approach to a Persian town. The walls, 
however, are too high ; but they are intended 
not merely to secure the property, but to help 
towards the defence of the town. 

As to your remark, Frank ; I must inform 
you, that there are no steeples or high buildings in 
Persian towns to appear above the trees. The 
mosques, or churches, have no such square 
towers or pointed spires as ours ; neither have 
they generally the tall round towers, called 
ininarets, which adorn the cities of the Turks. 
Other public buildings are still less conspicuous 
from a distance than even the mosques ; and, 
as to the bouses, even those of great persons 
are seldom more than one story high. 

Now, Jane, as to your remark ; — ^you have 
forgotten that wheel<-carriages are not used in 
Persia ; but passing that by, nothing was more 
surprising to me than the absence, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Persian city, of those signs of 
activity and population, which meet us on every 
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road on approaching our own cities. It is, how- 
ever, not difficult to account for this. In the 
first place, the Persians never ride or walk merely 
for the sake of exercise, or, as we say, for the 
sake of having a walk or a ride. It is only 
when they are going on a journey, or have busi- 
ness, or have in view some amusement, such as 
hunting or hawking, that they leave the towns. 
Besides, as there are no neighbouring villages and 
country seats, there is no room for the continual 
passing to and fro» which makes up so much of 
that activity which we observe on approaching 
our own large towns. And then, as when people 
go on journeys, and when goods are carried to 
distant towns, it is always in large companies, 
which are rare in proportion to their largeness, 
you have the want of another sign of activity 
which with us proceeds from the number of 
persons journeying in ones and twos, and from 
the loads of goods which are continually passing 
to and fro. Altogether, when coming near a 
Persian city, a stranger, before he is accustomed 
to things in that country, might easily imagine 
that some sudden desolation had fallen upon it 
and swept away its people. 
Mr. Dillon. Well, Mr. Oldcastle, you have 
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drawn a rather uncomfortable picture of the 
outside of a Persian town. I hope you found 
things improved when you were fairly within 
the walls. 

27. O. Far from it. Indeed almost the only 
favourable impression you entertain of the town, 
when you view it from a distance, is destroyed 
when you come within it. The trees which 
denote the presence of a town, spread over such 
i great extent of ground, and its walls enclose 
so much space, that one is led to expect that the 
town before him is much larger and more import- 
ant than he finds it to be. A Persian town with 
ten thousand inhabitants covers as much ground 
as one with thirty or forty thousand in England. 

F. How is that, Sir ? 

U. O. One reason is the lowness of the 
bouses. You see, if I want to build a house, 
with only two floors, large enough to accommo- 
date twelve persons, I must take twice as much 
ground as would be necessary for a house with 
four floors. The other reason is, that the houses 
are not built close together, as in our towns. 
Tbey stand apart, and, except the humble dwel- 
lings of the poor, have one or more large courts 
or gardens connected with them : and besides 
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thie, there are often very large gardens in the 
towns, besides those which are immediately eoiH 
neeted with the bouses. 

JET. I do not see the harm of this, Sir. 

U. O. I do not say that there is any. I men- 
tion this only to show you how I used, at first, to 
be deceived, in forming an opinion about the ito^ 
portance of a Persian town from the extent of 
ground which it covered. I would advise you 
never to judge of the importance of any town 
from hearing how many miles it is round about, 
or from one end to the other, unless you also 
know how high the houses usually are in the 
country to which it belongs, and whether they 
stand apart, and with gardens and open places 
or not. 

Mr. D. Are we in the city now, Sir ? 

U, O. We seem to have got in unawares. 
But let us return and go in properly at the gate. 
On approaching one of those towns, a stranger 
is very apt to congratulate himself too soon on 
being near the end of his day's journey; par^ 
ticularly as the high walls which enclose the 
gardens and plantations, may be mistaken fer 
tfie walls of the city ; and he may hence imagine 
himself within it while he is yet a good way 
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from it. The lanes, with the walls on either 
handy which conduct through the plantations to 
the gates of the town, are often of a most tanla-^ 
lizing length ; and while the height of the walls 
prevents him, even when on horseback, from 
seeing any thing of the gardens, the ground in 
the lanes through which he advances^ is so 
broken and uneveur-HSo full of hollows, pits and 
heaps of rubbish, that he sooa gets a very poor 
opinion of the town to which he is going* 

At last he comes to the city itself, and per- 
haps finds it surrounded with a wall of mud or 
brick, which is strengthened at regular distances 
by round or squaie towers. Some few cities are 
also enciscled by a ditch ; but the greater num* 
ber aie unwalled. 

Mr. D. Are the forti6cations of any strength? 

27. O. None of them are'of strength to resist 
a European enemy with proper artillery ; but ac- 
cording to the notions of the East, some of them 
are strong, and could offer a good resistance to 
the power which any Eastern people could bring 
against them. The people of the East have 
very little skill in taking towns, and they feel 
greatly awed by fortifications which would 
make Europeans smile« Very many Persian 
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towns are, however, badly fortified, even ac- 
cording to the notions of the East ; and the for- 
tifications of many others are suffered to fall to 
decay without any attempt to keep them in 
repair. 

The gateways through which the traveller is 
admitted into the city, are high and arched, 
and have sometimes a very good appearance 
when faced with ornamental brick-work. They 
are, however, in general mean, when we consider 
them as entrances to a great city, and are often 
inferior in every way to the entrances to the 
caravanserais. Having passed the gate, the 
traveller looks around for the city and its 
houses, but he seldom sees any thing that looks 
more than a continuation of the lane which 
brought him to the gate. And he may go on 
and on through all the town ; and except when 
he comes to a bazaar (market), mosque (church), 
or caravanserai (inn), the stranger sees nothing 
but high walls of mud, or, here and there, of 
brick, wherever he turns. The houses are within 
this wall, and front towards inner courts, and 
as they are very low, nothing of them can be 
seen from the streets. There is no appearance 
of windows, except when the house of some 
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poor person happens to be built against this 
wall, or when some offices belonging to a superior 
house are so built; and then, although the 
front is inward, there may be a solitary window 
facing towards the street. But this is very 
rare^ and the single window is a little lattice of 
curious joinery work — nothing at all like our 
windows. 

Mr. D. I think I have an idea of such a 
place. It must look something like a great heap 
of mud with lanes cut through it. 

U. O. Yes : and in these lanes the sides are 
burrowed in holes which slope downward, so 
that the whole has a much greater resemblance 
to an enormous rabbit-warren or ant-hill than 
to our notions of a city. 

H. But what are the holes ? 

17. O. The entrances to the interior dwellingcs. 

jff. And why do they slope downward ? 

U. O. That is owing to the nature of the 
streets. These are miserably narrow — so nar- 
row that one is often obliged to stand up close 
to the wall when a horseman or a loaded ass 
happens to be passing. These streets are rarely 
cleaned, paved or even levelled ; hence they are 
often full of inequalities which make it tire- 
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8ome and difBcult to walk or ride through them. 
There are deep hollows which become ponds in 
wet weather, and render it almost impossible 
for a person on foot to walk along ; and then 
there are hillocks and heaps of rubbish which 
no one thinks of removing or of shovelling into 
the hollows. All this is because no one is for- 
bidden to place rubbish in the street, and be- 
cause it is no person's business to remove it 
when it is there. So if a house falls or is taken 
down, or a new one is built, all the rubbish that 
did not render the street absolutely impassable, 
is allowed to remain, and in time forms a firm 
heap in the lane. Thus, in the course of time, 
the street, into which so much rubbish is thrown, 
and from which none is taken away, becomes 
much higher than the general level of the 
ground, and it is necessary to descend by steps, 
or by a sloping passage from the street, to the 
level of the houses and court-yards. 

You will easily see from what I have told 
you that it must be very unpleasant to ride 
through the streets of a Persian town, and still 
more to walk in them. If this is so by day, it 
is ten times more so by night ; as no attempt 
whatever is made to light the streets. 
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JP. Not light the streets — and such streets ! 

{7. O. Indeed, one of the things which you 
find it most difficult to make a Persian believe 
when you talk to him about England, is that 
our streets are regularly lighted every night. 
He cannot understand how it can be done, or 
how people should think it worth while to do 
it. When the Persian ambassador first arrived 
at London it was evenii^, and when he saw the 
innumerable lamps which lined the streets, he 
was convinced that it was an extraordinary illu- 
mination of the city in honour of his arrival. 
This too was before the metropolis was lighted 
with gas, as at present. 

H, Then, Sir, how is it that they do manage 
to get through their streets at night ? 

U. O. The Persians, like other Eastern peo- 
ple, go to bed early, and rise early in the morn- 
ing. Few people go out into the streets after 
dark, and when they do so, a servant goes be- 
fore them with a lantern, which is a very 
curious utensil, and gives a much more power- 
ful light than any of the various lanterns in 
use among ourselves. The top and bottom are 
made of copper, and let into each other. The 
top is usually ornamented with small figures, 
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devices in Persian letters, &c., and is pierced 
with small holes, and famished with a handle. 
The bottom contains a socket. Between the 
two there is a serpentine wire, which is extended 
by the weight of the bottom when a person 
holds the handle at top; and whien stretched 
out it makes the lantern a yard long, more or 
less according to the breadth, although when 
not in use it is as portable as a soup-plate. 
Over the wire is fixed a covering of white 
waxed linen, which throws a considerable light 
around when a candle is placed within the lan- 
tern. 





H. I did not think the Persians were so in- 
genious. 
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27. O. Indeed ! then you have been too hasty 
in foiming your opinion about them. The Per- 
sians are a very ingenious people, as you will 
soon have occasion to learn. 

Before we finish our evening's conversation 
about the general aspect of Persian cities, it 
will be well to mention the sort of noises which 
are heard in them. The noises of towns are 
dijSerent in most countries, and in some degree 
help us to obtain a notion of the peculiar habits 
of the people. In our own towns, as you know, 
the ringing and tolling of bells, the striking of 
clocks, the rattle of carriages, the rumble of 
carts, the tramp of horses, the cries of people 
with goods to sell, the bells of postmen and 
dustmen, and the horns of the coach-guards, 
make up the principal noises. Now of all these 
noises, there is not one heard in a Persian city. 
They have no bells, no wheel-carriages, and 
people do not cry their wares in the streets ; 
and, as the streets are unpaved, the tramp of 
cattle is not heard except there are a large num- 
ber tegether. Upon the whole, I think the 
towns of Persia are much more quiet than our 
own; but still there are noises enough, and 
some of them are such as may be heard in our 
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country villages, though not in our towns. First, 
at the very dawn of day, the criers {mitezzins) 
are heard in a great variety of tones, calling the 
people to prayers from the tops of the mosques. 
These men who supply the place of our church 
bells, are chosen on account of their clear strong 
voices, and they are often heard at a distance 
which I should hardly have supposed it pos- 
sible for the human voice to reach. About the 
same time in the morning, cow-horns are blown 
by the keepers of the public baths to notify to 
the women, who bathe earlier than the men, 
that the baths are heated and ready to receive 
them. The cow-horns set all the dogs in the 
city howling and barking in the most frightful 
manner. The asses of the town generally begin 
to bray about the same time, and are answered 
by all the asses of the neighbourhood. Thou- 
sands of cocks then intrude their shrill voices, 
which, mth the other noises of persons calling 
to each other, knocking at doors, cries of chil- 
dren, &c., complete a din very different from that 
to which the ears of the inhabitants of an English 
town are accustomed. In the fine part of the 
year almost all the business of domestic life is 
performed in the open air. 
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H. In the streets ? 

U, O. No; in the courts and open places 
belonging to the houses. All the sounds which 
proceed from this are heard throughout the day 
i^ith a distinctness^ which, for a time, amaze an 
Englishman. This is partly because small sounds 
are not drowned by the noise of bells and car- 
nages; and, still more, because the dry and 
pure air of Persia conveys sounds to a distance, 
and with a distinctness which is never witnessed 
in this country. 

Now ; we may stop here for the present : and 
I see (looking at his watch J that it is quite 
time to get within doors. 

F. But first shall we have one good run 
around the lawn, uncle ? 

U. O. With all my heart. One! two! 
three ! — oflP you go ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

VILLAGES. 

Uncle Oliver, I have described to you the gene-* 
ral appearance of Persian cities, and shall here- 
after describe separately the parts of which they 
are composed — ^the palaces, houses, churches, 
shops and inns. But, in considering the villages, 
it will be best to say at once, all that is to be 
said ; as there is nothing about them which it 
would be worth while to consider separately. 

I think upon the whole, that a stranger is not 
so much disappointed about the villages as 
about the cities of Persia. 

Frank. How strange that villages should be 
better than cities! 

U. O. I am sure I did not say that they were. 

Henry, I suppose. Sir, my brother thinks 
that the villages are better than the cities, after 
allowing for the difference of size and importance. 

F. f looking grateful J Yes, Henry. 

U, O. That would not be very strange. But 
the difference of feeling in this matter is not 
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because the villages have anything very attractive 
about them, but because the stranger has not 
been led to expect such extraordinary things in 
them as in the cities. He sees that the villages 
are poor places in every respect ; and he is not 
much disappointed : he still can look forward 
to the splendour and wealth of the cities ; but 
when he comes to them, and finds that they also 
are poor places, he is disappointed indeed. 

When a village is seen at a distance, its ap- 
pearance is just the same as that of a city, 
except in respect of size. It is similarly planted 
with trees, and like that, offers to the first view 
a high wall enclosing the orchards and gardens 
which surround the place. These walls look 
very well when they are new ; but when the 
village and its wall are new, the trees are, of 
course, small ; and by the time the trees are 
grown to their full size, the walls and buildings 
get old and ruinous. When you enter the 
village, the difference which you find between 
its streets and those of a town, are that the walls 
are lower, — that you do not now and then come 
to the large entrances of public buildings as in 
the towns, and that you do not meet with well- 
dressed people in the streets. 
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H. Bat surely there is a difference also in 
the houses ? 

U, O, Certainly; but the difference does 
not much appear to a stranger in the streets ; 
because the houses are separated from the 
street by walls, both in the villages and towns. 
The difference, therefore, does not seem so strong 
to a stranger as it does to a person who, though 
he does not see the houses either in villages or 
towns, yet knows the great difference there is 
between them. 

F. I understand. In England the cottages 
in a village look different from the houses in a 
town. And so it would be in Persia, too, only 
the walls will not let you see either the cottages 
in a village, or the houses in a town. So the 
difference between a village and a town does 
not seem so great there as it does here. 

U. O. Very well explained. 

H. I understood your explanation quite as 
well. Sir. 

Jane. And so did I. 

U. O. I am glad to hear it ; but Frank's ex- 
planation is the plainest for all that, and I thank 
him for it. But now let us see in what sort of 
cottages the inhabitants of these villages live. 
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They are built with mud. — 

J, Mud I 

U. O, Yes : there is nothing very wonderful 
in that. The huts of the Irish peasantry are 
very generally built with mud, and are little, 
if any thing better than those in Persia, which I 
am now to describe. The foundations of the 
Persian cottages are, however, generally of 
stone or bricks when there is any to be had. 
They are very low, for although the apartments 
within are tolerably high, they have never more 
than a ground floor. The cottage occupies one 
side of the court which is enclosed by the mud 
wall, which alone appears towards the street ; 
and it generally consists of two rooms, which are 
often only separated by a wall three or four feet 
high, and sometimes only distinguished by the 
floor of the one being a little more raised than 
that of the other. One of these rooms is used 
for the common purposes of a habitation, and 
the other as a store-room or a stable for the 
common use of the horses, cows, sheep and 
poultry. 

H. All under the same roof, and almost in 
the same room, then ? 

U. O. Yes : and here again it is much the 
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same as in Ireland ; and I think of the two that a 
residence almost in common with the cattle is 
managed rather less awkwardly by the Persians 
than the Irish. Well ; these cottages, or rather 
hovels, are never plastered on the outside, and 
very rarely within, and then only with mud 
more finely tempered than that which forms the 
substance of the walls. Such an article as paint 
is never used any where about these dwellings. 

The walls are very thick — thicker than in our 
houses of four and five stories. This has one 
advantage at least, as it enables the people to 
have greater accommodation in their rooms by 
having a number of recesses or hollows formed 
in the wall. These occur in all Persian houses, 
and are of various forms and sizes ; but in the 
cottages they are usually square, and of at least 
a foot in depth. They serve for shelves, cup- 
boards, and various other uses. 

F. They must be very handy to keep books 
in. 

U. O. But the Persian peasantry have no 
books to keep in them. In the part used as a 
stable, some of these cavities have a ledge of 
stone in front, and are made so high as to serve 
for a rack and manger, having a space above for 
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grasSy and another below (or grain and chopped 
straw. About eighteen inches beneath tins, 
there is a hole with a stick across it, to which 
the head ropes of the cattle are tied. 

J7. That seems an odd contrivance. Why 
don't they drive in a staple with a ring to it ? 

27. O. I am afraid a mud wall would afford 
no hold for such a thing as a staple ; besides, as 
iron is not so very plentiful in Persia, it is not 
applied to so many uses as with us. There are 
similar cavities for cattle, along the inside of the 
wall of the court-yard. In the comers of the 
room, there are generally brackets, or projections 
of mud, which look like swallows' nests, and 
serve to hold the lamp which at night throws a 
glimmering light through the room. The lamps 
are generally shallow cups of earthenware glazed 
green, with a lip for the wick to project from, the 
flame being fed by a lump of fat placed in the 
lamp. 

H. Have they no candles or oil ? 

U. O. In some parts of the country oil is 
not common ; and is not any where much used 
for lamps. Candles cannot be got in villages, 
but they may be obtained in the towns, and my 
servants used to buy them in towns, and carry 
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them on the journey^ for our own use in the 
villages. I observed that the people of the 
cottages in which we stopped at night were 
always anxious to get the ends of candle — and 
sometimes took them away without the consent 
of my servants. 

Mr, Dillon. Since candles are to be had in 
towns, the people of course use them there ? 

Z7. O. Yes, Sir, they use them, but not 
generally; and I think not at all in summer. 
There is an objection to the use of candles in a 
warm climate, which perhaps does not occur to 
you. This is, that the beat so softens the 
tallow that it is scarcely possible to keep them 
upright. I have had candles kept in the cellars, 
and they have been brought up quite hard for 
use ; but in half an hour or so, I have been quite 
startled to see them bend down suddenly over 
the candlestick, and if I then put my finger on 
them, I found them as soft as our butter becomes 
in warm weather. I could find no way of using 
candles in summer but by wrapping them in 
wet cloths while burning ; and it was very 
troublesome to be continually removing a portion 
of the bandage as the candle burnt down. I 
became convinced that the people were in the 
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right to prefer their own simple plan of sticking 
a cotton wick or a bit of rag in a lump of fat. 

H. But do great people use the same sort of 
lamps to burn this fat in, as the villagers do ? 

U. O. No. They have a utensil which we 
should rather call a candlestick than a lamp. 
It is generally of brass or copper, and has a 
very broad flat bottom, and a very tall shaft, on 
the top of which is a sort of a saucer, also of 
brass, and of a piece with the shaft, and this 
contains the fat with the wick in the midst of 
it But let us return to the cottages. 

Having seen how they are lighted at night, I 
will now show you how they receive the light of 
day. They are generally without windows ; as 
the light which comes in at the door is in most 
cases considered sufficient. However, there are 
sometimes one or two small holes at the end of 
the room most distant from the door. They are 
high up in the wall, just below the roof, and are 
quite as much intended to let out the smoke as 
to admit the light. They are seldom closed, 
except when it rains or snows, and then a man 
goes outside and stuifs some straw or old rags 
into them. Yet I have now and then seen these 
holes iu the wall cut with some regularity, and 
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furnished with something like a window-frame 
covered with oiled paper or white linen. I do 
not recollect that I ever saw glazed windows in 
a village, though they are common enough in 
towns. 

F, Then how is it that the villagers do not 
go to the towns and buy glass for their windows ? 

U. O. Towns are not so plentiful in Persia 
as they are in England. They are so few^ 
considering the extent of the country, and are, 
therefore, at such a distance from most of the 
villages, that it would cost too much expense 
and labour for the villagers to go to them and 
fetch things with which to build or fit up their 
houses. They are, therefore, obliged to be con- 
tented with the materials they can get at hand. 
Besides, the peasantry are exposed to so much 
oppression, that a man would be afraid to do 
any thing to improve or ornament his house, 
lest he should be supposed to be richer than 
his neighbours. 

Now that we have seen how the Persian cot- 
tages are lighted, let us next see how they are 
warmed. In some cottages I have seen fire- 
places, without grates, resembling those in our 
own cottages in some respects. But they are 
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not so large, neither are the chimneys carried 
above the level of the roof. Hence there is not 
sufficient draught ; and in nine cases out of ten 
the room is so full of smoke when the fire is in 
the hearthy that in very cold weather I have 
often had the fire put out, choosing rather to sit 
half frozen than to be blinded and nearly suffo- 
cated by the smoke. 

F. If they built their chimneys higher than 
the roofy would they not smoke? 

27. 0. They would not smoke so generally, I 
believe ; but as their cottages are so low, it 
would require a high chimney to produce a 
sufficient draught. However, where these fire 
places exist at all, they are only now and then 
used, and that chiefly in the season when a 
constant fire is not needed. A fire is sometimes 
kindled in them tor the purpose of cooking ; 
but this is generally done in the open air in 
summer ; and for use in winter, the cottages 
have another and more remarkable fire-place, 
which is much preferred to the hearth, because 
it requires less fuel, and spreads more warmth 
throughout the apartment. It is, therefore, 
often found even in rooms which contain a 
hearth and chimney. 
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I have twice travelled in Persia. The first 
time it was autamn^ and I never discovered the 
curious fire-place ; but it was winter the second 
time, and I perfectly well remember the occa- 
sion on which I first became acquainted with it. 
After riding for ten hours through deep snow, I 
arrived one evening at a village, and was con- 
ducted to a room of the cottage in which 
strangers are usually accommodated. When I 
entered the room I was much disappointed to 
see no fire in the hearth ; but I presently felt 
that there was a much greater warmth in every 
part of the room than any fire in the hearth 
could afford. It was, in fact, as warm as a 
bake-house. I looked about with much sur- 
prise to see from whence the heat came; but 
could discover nothing. At last I applied to 
the man of the house for informatiQU. He 
laughed at my ignorance, and going to the 
middle of the room turned up a mat that lay 
on the floor, and shewed me a wide and deep 
round pit with plenty of hot glowing embers at 
the bottom. 

J. What a funny place to put a fire in ! 

27. O. I have already told you why they do 
put it there. It is sometimes made by digging 
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a pit, and then patting in a large jar, which serves 
as a lining, and sometimes, when a larger place 
isrequired than they can make jars big enough to 
line, they plaster the inside with well-tempered 
clay. These pits are as warm as ovens, which, 
indeed, they resemble. This serves as well for 
cooking as for warming the room. In cooking 
their victuals they let the pot down by a crook, 
if the bottom is too deep for the arm to reach 
low enough. 

F. But how do they roast their meat ? 

U. O. They have no meat to roast. A Per- 
sian peasant scarcely ever eats meat. His dinner 
usually consists of boiled rice, with some butter 
or fat melted in it. On great occasions, perhaps, 
he kills a fowl to stew in his rice; and when by 
any accident he <k>es happen to get a bit of 
mutton, he uses it m the same manner with his 
rice ; or else he cuts it into little bits ^hich he 
runs upon skewers, and so broils them. Entire 
joints are never dressed by Persians, either in 
villages or towns. 

F. But why don't they ? 

U. O. We will by-and-bye consider the whole 
subject of eating and drinking separately. 

To return to the fire-pits : — I have often been 
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exceedingly glad^ after being out all day in the 
coldy to sit down by one of these fire*places, 
and hanging my legs down into the hole, bend 
over it so as to receive as much as possible of 
the hot air on my person. I have sat with several 
others in this way, so that together we com- 
pletely occupied the edge of the oven ; and I 
dare say you would have been much amused if 
you could have seen us, sitting thus in a circle 
round the pit, with our bodies bending forward, 
so that our heads nearly met in the middle. 
However, if you had been in a situation to see 
us, you would have been glad to have come and 
made one of our number. 

H. Is that the way they usually sit when 
they want to warm themselves ? 

17, O. Yes, when they are so much occupied 
about the house that they can only sit down for 
a short time for the purpose ; but when they 
have leisure to enjoy themselves, they have 
another method, which, however, is rather more 
in use in the towns, where also we find these 
fire-pits, than in the villages. The mouth of the 
pit is shut in with a square wooden frame, 
shaped like a low table ; and the whole is then 
covered with a thick wadded quilt. When the 
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people then sit down around the frames they 
put their knees under the quilt, so as to allow 
the hot air to penetrate through every fold of 
their clothing ; and, when very cold, they pull 
the quilt up to their very chins. When I first 
saw persons placed in this manner, I thought 
they were in bed, and was much ashamed to 
have intruded upon them. As the Persians 
always sleep on the floor, and cover themselves 
with such quilts as they employ for this purpose, 
my mistake was natural. Some luxurious peo* 
pie who have much time on . their hands, spend 
nearly all of it in cold weather seated in this 
manner, smoking their pipes, sipping coffee, 
and telling stories. It is not only in Persia 
that people warm themselves in this manner : 
the same method is also common in Turkey and 
Egypt ; only in those countries it is more com- 
mon to use a large brazier of charcoal than the 
ovens I have described. Pans of charcoal are 
also sometimes employed by the Persians in the 
same way. 

Mr. D. I am disposed to think that this must 
be about one of the most unhealthy ways for 
people to warm themselves that I ever heard of, 
whether the oven or the brazier be employed. 
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U. O. I am much of the same Qpinion, Mr. 
Dillon. What between the immoveable posture 
which is maintained for so long a time, and the 
unwholesome vapours from the fire, it cannot well 
be healthy ; and I am sure that I never failed to 
get a bad head-ache whenever the extreme cold 
of the weather tempted me to claim a share in 
the indulgence. The worst of it is, that at night 
the people often make their beds so as to have the 
fire in the middle, using as a covering the same 
large quilt that covers the fire. They often 
even sleep with their heads and shoulders under 
the quilt, and you will not wonder to learn that 
I have sometimes heard of such persons being 
found dead in the morning from sufibcation. 

H. I cannot understand how they manage 
about the smoke that must come from these 
ovens. There can hardly be any chimney. 

{/. O. There is sometimes a hole in the roof 
over the oven ; which hole also serves the pur- 
pose of a window. However, they are content 
to have the room full of smoke for a time when 
the fire is first kindled in the pit ; and they do 
not sit around it until the fuel has burned down, 
and no longer sends forth much, if any smoke. 
The great advantage of these fire-places is, that 
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the embers at the bottom keep the heat so long 
after all the flame and the smoke has passed 
away. The higher sort of people, when they 
use fires of this sort, have the fuel properly 
charred before it is put into their ovens. 

H, Is it coal that they bum? 

17. O. No. I believe there are good mines 
of coal in the north of Persia; but no person is 
willing to go to the expense of working them ; 
nor indeed, do they possess the skill and ma- 
chinery needful to work them with advantage. 
You will remember that Persia is very scantily 
furnished with trees and brushwood ; and hence 
wood is very dear, and it is impossible for the 
poor villagers to procure it for fuel. So they are 
anxious, during the season when fire is not much 
required, to collect as much of the dung of cows 
and horses as may serve them for fuel during the 
winter. 

F. Dung! 

17. O. Yes, dung; and particularly cow- 
dung, which makes very good fuel, as many 
poor cottagers in our own villages well know. 
In Persia, where a great number of poor persons 
are constantly on the watch for it, it is rather 
a scarce commodity, so that the cottagers are 
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obliged to be economical even with this sort of 
fuel. Children are much employed in collecting 
it. I remember^ when I travelled in Persia with 
caravans, and we used to form a camp outside 
the villages, little boys and girls would come out 
with baskets, and remain strolling about or 
sitting on the ground in sight of our cattle, and 
whenever they espied any dung, they would 
scamper away towards it with all their might, 
each trying to outrun the other, and the eager- 
ness with which they scrambled it up and put it 
into their baskets used to amuse me exceedingly. 

H. How very disgusting ! 

U. O. I thought differently, and used to say, 
" How very pleasing!" 

H. Pleasing, Sir ! 

U, O. Yes; very pleasing. I lost sight of 
the disagreeable part of the business in the good 
opinion I formed of the children, when I saw 
them striving with so much eagerness and zeal 
to promote the comforts of their respective 
families, and to obtain the approbation of their 
parents. I can assure you that I should have 
been much less pleased if I had seen them 
scrambUng so eagerly for fruit or for half- 
pence. 
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H. But why, Sir. — Oh ! I see. — ^You mean. 
Sir, that scrambling for fruit and such things is 
being eager for something nice for ourselves; 
whereas the scrambling among the children of 
the Persian villagesy only showed that they were 
anxious to be useful to their parents. I think 
like youy now. Sir. 

U. O. Thank you. The dung when collected 
is made into cakes, which are stuck up against 
the outside of the cottage walls, to dry in the 
sun. When a person looks into a court-yard, it 
has certainly not a very pleasant appearance to 
see the fronts of the cottages bedaubed in this 
manner. When dry it is piled up in heaps, 
something like pyramids. Before the winter 
sets in, every cottage has generally a pretty 
large heap. These heaps are kept either in the 
yard, or on the roofs of the huts, and taken 
altogether, they are among the most remarkable 
objects of a village. 

F. I do not very well understand how they 
can put the heaps upon the roofs of their houses. 
Do not their roofs slope like ours ? 

V. O. Oh, no 1 They are fiat like nearly all 
the roofs of Asia. Now you remind me of it, 
I may as well explain to you the manner in 
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which the rooft of Persian cottages are generally 
made. 

In the first place, a row of branches of trees is 
laid across from wall to wall^ over these is placed 
a layer of smaller branches or twigs, and over 
this again, there is a layer of reeds or perhaps 
rushes ; then the whole is covered over with a 
coating of earth mixed up with watar and 
chopped straw, which is beaten down flat and 
rolled with heavy wooden rollers. This is just 
such a simple sort of roof as Robinson Crusoe 
might have made to his mansion. It is very 
light, and substantial afiough for a country 
where much rain does not fall. When it does 
rain, the roller is occasicnially employed to 
keep the mud coating firm. I used to be 
amused after a shower, to see a great number 
of people dragging rollers about on the roofs 
of their cottages. As the ceiling is not plas- 
tered, the unhewn and often crooked branches, 
which form the basis of the roof, and even the 
smaller branches and reeds, are seen from within 
the cottage, and are generally blackened with 
smoke. Now I think I have completed the 
description of a Persian village, and its cot- 
tages. 
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H. Sir, you hare not said a word about the 
furniture. 

17. O. There ig scarcely a word to say about 
it ; for the Persian peasant has hardly any thing 
that we should cdl furniture in his cottage. 
He sits upon the floor and eats from the floor, 
and has therefore no need of chairs, stools or 
tables. 

H. But they do not sit upon the bare floor, I 
suppose ? 

\J, O. No. This reminds me that I have 
forgotten to tell you that there are scarcely any 
planked floors in Persia. The floors of the 
cottages are always of mud, and frequently not 
a whit more level than the open ground, and 
quite as rough. They have, however, mats and 
pieces of carpets to lay in the places where they 
usually sit ; and as these pieces are sometimes 
very good, they seem to make a curious contrast 
to the rudeness of the uncovered parts of the 
mud floor. Cooking utensils, dishes, jars, and 
boxes, which we should hardly consider as 
articles of furniture, are the principal articles in 
a Persian cottage. There is nothing that is 
ornamental, and little that is neat. But we are 
to consider that the mode of living in Persia 
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renders unnecessary innumerable articles which 
we cannot do without; and hence not only 
the hovels of the poor, but the mansions of 
the great are destitute of almost any kind of 
furniture except carpets. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Uncle Oliver. As I have particularly described 
to you the habitations of the people who live in 
the villages, I will now describe to you the 
better sort of houses in the towns. I do this, 
because I consider that our knowledge of a 
people is defective unless we have a clear notion 
of their dwellings ; and I the rather do this, as 
I am not acquainted with any book that so 
fully describes them as I am prepared to do. 
Before I describe the houses, it will be as well to 
give you some account of the materials with 
which they are made. 

Henry. Are they, then, so different from the 
materials of our own houses ? 

U. O. Very different, as you will presently 
find. Stone might easily be obtained almost 
every where in Persia ; but it is very little em- 
ployed in buildings ; and I scarcely recollect to 
have seen one modern building of stone. Timber 
also is very sparingly used, owing I suppose to 
the scarcity of trees. 
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H. But I recollect that trees are not scarce 
every where in Persia. 

U. O. Timber trees are not very plentiful in 
any old country : but even so ; however plen- 
tiful timber might be in some parts of Persia, 
the use of it could not become general, because 
there are no rivers, canals, roads or carriages to 
convey timber from places where it is plenti- 
ful to other places, at any distance, where it is 
not. The want of such means of conveyance 
prevents one part of a country from sharing in 
many of the advants^es of another part. So 
in this case, if heavy pieces of timber could at 
all be conveyed a hundred miles or so in Persia, 
it could only be with so much labour and ex- 
pense, that it would be much cheaper even to 
have timber brought by sea from India. 

Frank. How strange ! 

U. O. It is not very strange. Consider : coal, 
a heavy article, is very plentiful in the north of 
England, and it might easily enough be carried, 
even over roads as bad as those of Persia, on 
the backs of horses and mules : yet if it were 
so carried, the lai^e number of animals which 
would be necessary, and the expense of their 
keep and the wages of the numerous men who 
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mast attend them, would make the coal so dear 

by the time it came one or two hundred miles^ 

that none but the wealthy would be able to 

afford a coal fire at all. Coal is so cheap even 

at a distance from the mines^ only because large 

quantities can be sent, by sea or by canal, to all 

parts of the country at a very small expense. 

Apply this to timber in Persia. One consequence 

of this is, that in parts where timber is more than 

even usually scarce, the people, in order to do 

with as little of it as possible, cover their houses 

with domes instead of rafters and other timbers. 

I have sometimes thought that domes may have 

been invented at first to supply the place of 

timber for the roofs in countries where wood 

was scarce. 

H. Yet it is used where there is plenty of 
wood. 

U. O. Yes; now; but many contrivances 
which arose from necessity at first, come to be 
admired for their beauty when there is no ne- 
cessity for them. 

Mr, Dillon. We now clearly understand how 
it is that they use so little wood in their build- 
ings ; but I do not see any reason why they 
should have no buildings of stone. 
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U. O. I am not sure I know all their reasons; 
but I know some of them. One is the labour 
and expense of working a quarry, and of bring- 
ing the stone to the place where it is wanted. 
For this reason houses are often built with brick 
in England, even in the neigbourhood of excel- 
lent quarries. Another reason is, that stone 
buildings are more liable than any other to be 
overthrown by earthquakes, which are sometimes 
experienced in different parts of Persia. And 
another is, that in such a climate as that country 
possesses, buildings suffer so little injury from 
time and weather, that they do not feel the 
want of stronger buildings than those which 
they have. 

H, But stilly Sir, I should think they would 
wish to build houses which might last for a long, 
long time, so that their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren might live in them. 

U. O. But their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, and even their children would 
not like to live in them. Every man likes to 
build a house according to his own fancy or 
circumstances. They say there is the same dif- 
ference between a house that comes ready built 
to your hands, and one that is built and de- 
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corated according to your own mind, as there 
is between a suit of clothes that you buy ready 
made, or at second hand and made for another, 
— and one that is made expressly for you, and 
according to your own directions. Therefore 
every man endeavours to build a new house for 
himself, and allows the houses built by his an- 
cestors to go to decay. So, you see, a person 
has no motive to build a strong house of stone 
that might last several hundred years, when he 
knows that even his son will not live in it, if he 
can manage to build a new one for himself. 

Mr. D. That is certainly a good reason that 
they should build such frail houses. 

U, O, I beg your pardon, Mr. Dillon ; I did 
not say that they built frail houses, but that 
they did not build them of stone. Their houses 
are tolerably substantial. They would, indeed, 
be demolished by a few English winters ; but 
in the climate of Persia they would last a long 
time if properly attended to. But proper at- 
tention is not paid to them, and therefore they 
gradually moulder away. 

H. But I suppose it is only the great people 
who act in this manner ? 

U. O. By no means. The poorest peasant 
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in his village is as anxious to be the founder of 
a new cottage, as the great lord in a city is to 
build himself a new palace : and as the ex- 
penses of building are very low, almost every 
one is enabled to gratify this desire. 

Mr. D. If that is the case, I suppose there 
must be a large proportion of ruined and de-^ 
caying houses in the cities and villages ? 

U. O. You are perfectly right, Mr. Dillon; 
and hasty travellers seeing whole villages lie in 
ruins, and a great number of houses in the towns 
falling to decay, cry out that the country is de- 
populated and the famous old cities ruined ; not 
considering that new houses, and new villages 
and towns, have been built in place of the old. 
The fact is, that the Persians are a building 
nation, not a repairing nation. You may see 
this also in other things ; for if a man wishes 
to benefit the pubUc, he does not think of put- 
ting in repair an old bridge, or caravanserai, or 
church, but prefers the credit of building some- 
thing new. For this reason the public struc- 
tures go to decay like private houses, and new 
ones start up beside them, unless the person at 
whose expense they are built takes care to leave 
property for the purpose of keeping them in 
good condition. 
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' When a man intends to build a house with 
the ordinary materials, he calculates that the 
expense may be divided into three equal parts, 
one-third for bricks, one-third for plasters, and 
one-third for wood. This proportion is very 
low for the bricks, but it may still be much re- 
duced, if, as often happens, bricks can be made 
on the spot from the earth which has been dug 
up for the purposes of the building. It is usual 
enough to see one set of men making bricks at 
the same time that another set employs the 
newly made bricks in raising the building. 

jP, But are their bricks like ours ? 

(7. O. Not the sort with which they com- 
monly build, and which are not burned in a 
kiln, but only dried in the sun. In making 
these bricks, they temper the earth well with 
water, by treading it with their feet, at the same 
time mingling it with straw that has been 
crushed and cut small, — such as they feed 
their horses with. 

J. But what can that straw be for ? I don't 
see any straw in our bricks, 

U. O. Nor is there any in such of their bricks 
as they bum in a kiln. The heat would de- 
stroy the straw. The use of it is to strengthen 
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the bricks by binding their parts together, just 
for the same reason that our plasterers put hair 
in the mortar with which they plaster our 
rooms. Without something of this sort, they 
would not well hold together. This is a very 
ancient way of making bricks. The ancient 
Egyptians and Babylonians thus made their 
bricks. This explains the additional labour 
which Pharaoh laid upon the Israelites when 
he directed that they should no longer be fur- 
nished with straw to make bricks, but should 
look for the straw themselves^ and yet make 
the same number of bricks as before. 

H. Sir; I always thought that the straw was 
to bum the bricks with. 

J7. O. No : straw would not very well do for 
that; and that it was intended to be used in 
the same way that the Persians now use it in 
brick-making, appears from the fact, that we 
still discover very ancient sun-dried bricks with 
the straw in them. 

H. In Egypt ? 

17. O. Yes^ in Egypt, in Babylonia, and else- 
where. 

H, I was going to say that I supposed that 
the straw would soon rot in the bricks ; but you 
seem to say otherwise. 
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U. O. The straw would certainly rot in such 
a damp climate as ours; but it is not so in 
those dry climates, where I have seen bricks of 
this sort that must have been at least three thou* 
sand years old, but in which the straw was 
quite fresh, even in the surface exposed to the 
weather. 

JP. Then these bricks would not do for Eng- 
land? 

U. O. Not at all : the wet would destroy 
them. They are proper for a warm, dry cli- 
mate^ and for no other. If water rested for a 
few days at the bottom of the strongest walls 
built with these bricks, they would be dissolved 
by it, and the wall would fall down. 

Mr. D. But might they not make the foun- 
dation with kiln-bumt bricks, or with stone, 
using their straw bricks for the rest of the 
wall? 

U. O. So they often do, when there seems 
any danger from wet or damp; but there is 
rarely any danger of the kind in that very dry 
country. Well, thus they make their common 
sun-dried bricks. — 

Mr* D. I beg your pardon. Sir; but they 
have not made any bricks yet. You have only 
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told us how they beat up straw with the earth, 
for the purpose of making bricks. 

U. O. Indeed : — that is true ! — Well, then ; 
when they have tempered the earth sufficiently, 
they shape the bricks in wooden moulds about 
eight inches long, siic broad, and two and 
a half thick ; they then take oflp the moulds, 
and place the bricks separately in the sun to 
dry ; they become hard in three or four hours, 
and are then removed and placed together, and 
soon become completely dry. I had nearly 
forgotten to mention, that the poorer sort of 
people make their bricks without straw; but 
then, of course, they do not last so long as the 
others. 

JP. I think you said, uncle, that they have 
other bricks, that they bake in a kiln ; are those 
bricks like ours ? 

U. O, Not exactly. When they make such 
bricks, they mix up well together one part of 
ashes with two parts of earth, and then form 
the bricks in moulds, rather larger than those 
used, for the bricks to be dried in the sun ; they 
are then left to dry many days in the sun. 

JP. That is longer than the sun-dried bricks : 
one would think that they would not need so 
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much drying, as they are afterwards to be 
baked in the kiln. 

U. O. They need the more drying for that 
very reason^ because, if there is any damp in 
them when put into the kiln, the heat will turn 
the moisture to steam, which would burst the 
bricks. They are burned for three days and 
nights in very large kilns ; and, when finished, 
they are very hard and strong. These bricks, 
which are of a red colour, are chiefly used for 
the purpose of paving floors and stair-cases; 
and sometimes, but not often, the tops of the 
houses are also paved with them. 

I have mentioned that, in calculating the 
cost of a house, plasters are reckoned at one 
third of the whole expense. It is therefore 
proper that I should give you some account of 
the cements and plasters which the Persians 
employ. Their mortar is made of lime well 
beaten up with earth and chopped straw ; but 
sometimes, when they wish for a stronger and 
finer mortar, they use ashes instead of earth. 
They prefer the ashes from the fires that have 
been employed in warming the baths, as it is 
finer than any other. In this, and their other 
mortars and plasters, they take a great deal of 
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trouble, in order that the different parts may be 
perfectly mingled together ; and when this has 
been done to their satisfaction, they lay out the 
stuff in several separate portions, each of which 
is about four feet in diameter, by one foot in 
depth ; then four of the men stand around the 
heap, and thresh it with clubs for about half an 
hour. It is rather amusing to see the workmen 
thus employed. They stoop at every blow, 
keep time with each otlier in their strokes, and 
cheer themselves by singing in tune " Ya-allah ! 
Ya-allah !" (O God ! O God ! ) and other re- 
ligious exclamations which the Persians have 
ready on all occasions, and which, in many of 
their labours, seem as necessary to them as 
'* Yo-ho !" is to our sailors, when they pull 
ropes, or turn a capstan. 

Well, they are not content with giving this 
stuff a single beating, but, after they have gone 
round to all the heaps, they begin again and 
again, giving them another and another thresh- 
ing. When well prepared and worked up, this 
composition is very durable, and becomes ex- 
ceedingly hard, when dry. It also resists water 
remarkably well, for which reason it is much 
used for lining baths, aiul basins of water in 
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gardens, and as a cement, ia building bridges. 
As a lining for basins of water, it lasts a long 
tiaie, unless injured by violence or frost 

jP. But how can the frost spoil it ? 

U. O. The water may find its way, perhaps, 
between the masonry and the cement, or into 
some holes or crannies, and when it freezes hard, 
the force of the ice makes the cement burst 
with a loud report. There is nothing wonderful 
in this ; frost may, in the same manner, rend 
rocks and trees asunder. 

H. But have they no plan to prevent it ? 

U. O, Yes : on the approach of winter, they 
take out the water, so that all may be perfect- 
ly dry before the frost comes ; and then they fill 
up the basin with leaves of trees, and cover the 
whole with mats. Thus they are able to pre- 
serve the cement. 

H. But then they lose the benefit of the 
water in winter. 

£/. O. What is the benefit of frozen wa- 
ter? And, indeed, if it remained unfrozen, it 
would be of little benefit in cold weather. 
People have fountains and basins of water to 
cool the air, and to make things look cool in hot 
weather; but when the weather is cold, they 
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shudder at water, and like better to have a fire 
to warm the air, and to make things look warm. 
However, I should mention, that although fish- 
ponds and basins of fountains are commonly 
lined with this stuff, yet, in the houses and gar- 
dens of great people, they are lined with free- 
stone, and edged with white marble. 

I ought to have mentioned, that some plas- 
terers mingle the fine hair of kids with this 
composition ; and I have even heard of their 
mixing with it large quantities of the fine down 
of a plant, which is so light, that the faintest 
breeze will carry it away. 

I have yet a few words to say about the plas- 
ters with which the Persians cover the walls of 
their rooms. The finest, is nearly the same 
article which we call plaster of Paris, which 
hardens almost immediately, and is the same 
that Italians make their images with. The Per- 
sians call it ^* white earth/' and there is plenty of 
it in the country ; but of course it is dearer than 
lime, which is used by some who cannot afford 
the plaster. Others, who also cannot afford 
the pure plaster, mix with it a cinnamon- 
coloured earth, which they find by the rivers. 
The mixture is of a greyish colour when first 
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used, but whitens as it dries, and in the end 
looks nearly as well as the pure plaster, and is 
at the same time cheaper, and wears quite as 
well. 

The common people plaster their rooms 
merely with mud, worked up with chopped 
straw, and the neatness with which it is laid 
upon the walls, sometimes makes amends for 
the mean and dingy appearance it gives to the 
apartments. 

Now that we have considered the materials 
with which the Persians make their buildings, 
we had better stop for the present ; and when 
we meet here again, we shall be able to see 
what sort of buildings they make with such 
materials. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOUSES. 

Uncle Oliver. Before I begin to describe more 
particularly than I have done the houses of the 
Persians, I wish to explain one thing which I 
found of great use to myself while I was travel- 
ling, and which you will also find useful in 
listening to me, and in asking me questions. 
When I was among any people and saw that 
their habitations, their food, their dress, and 
their ways of life were very different from those 
of my own country, I did not at once say that 
they were wrong, or ignorant, or the worse off, 
on account of that difference ; but I thought 
that there might be something in the climate, 
productions, or other circumstances of the coun- 
try, calculated to make their own practices more 
suitable and convenient than our own would be 
in the same country. So, although I did often 
wonder, and sometimes laughed at what I saw, 
I always made it a point to inquire what were 
the reasons that made them act in the way they 
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did ; rather than in other ways which we think 
better. I found this course very instructive to 
me ; because I not only then found reason for 
many things which would else have appeared 
unreasonable, but I was able to judge more 
justly of the people and their country than I 
could otherwise have done. — Is this clear to 
you ? 

Henry. Quite clear. Sir. 

Frank. Yes, Sir. 

Jane. I understand that very well, uncle. 

TL O. Well, then : I shall be glad if you 
proceed in the same way as this. Consider me 
as one leading you through the country, and up 
and down the streets, and into the houses ; and 
whi^n you see or hear any thing for which you 
can find no reason, do not be content to wonder 
at it, and to say, '^ How strange that is !" 
What a funny people these Persians are ! — but 
ask me what reason there is for it, and then I 
will tell you if I can ; and if I can't, I will tell 
you why I cannot. 

Persians who have been in England, and have 
not paid sufficient attention to the numbers and 
names upon our doors^ complain how difficult 
it is to find any particular house^ because all 
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tbe houses in the same street or square, are 
often so much alike that it is hard to distinguish 
one from another. I used to laugh when I 
heard them talk in this manner^ for I never in 
all my life was so much perplexed in finding 
out the houses at which I wished to call as in 
their country. 

Mr. Dillon. That is^ houses at which you 
had been before ? 

U. O. Of course ; for it is impossible, with- 
out a native to guide you, to find a house at 
which you have never been before. In trying 
to find one at which I had been before, I used 
to be completely puzzled to tell which of all the 
door-ways in the same high mud wall could be 
the right one, and often entered at five or six by 
mistake. 

H. Then there are no names or numbers upon 
the doors ? 

U. O. No : and yet it is only by means of 
the door that the house can be distinguished 
from any other; because there is generally 
nothing but a door towards the street. Yet a 
Persian has no difficulty in finding again a 
house at which he has been once, because he 
is accustomed to notice little particulars about 
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the door, and the opposite doors^ and about the 
street, to which a stranger does not think of 
paying any attention. It is all a matter of 
habit; for when the Persian in this country, 
where the fronts of the houses are towards the 
street, finds it as difBcult to distinguish houses 
as I did in his country, where there is nothing 
towards the street but a wall and a door, it was 
because we had all our lives been in the habit, 
when we wished to mark a house, of noticing 
particulars which it was of no use to notice in 
the countries to which we came. 

F, But I suppose. Sir, the doors in the Per- 
sian streets are not all alike ? 

U. 0. Not exactly ; but there is little differ- 
ence between them. They are about the same 
width, but not so high as our street-doors, and 
have a rough appearance, being of heavy un- 
painted wood. Sometimes, however, a person 
of consideration, without making the entrance 
to his house grander than his neighbours, 
thinks it worth while to keep it in neat order. 
Then perhaps he surrounds it with good kiln- 
burnt bricks, puts a large squared stone for a 
threshold, and has a door of good, polished 
wood, studded with some lines of broad-headed 
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nails. In some places I have seen doors not 
only to dwelling houses but to gardens, and 
even to the habitations of the villages, made of 
a large slab of blue slate. 

The front doors in Persia seem, indeed, alto^ 
gether as much as possible calculated to prevent 
the entrance of an eneipy- For this reason also 
it is said that the doors both here and in 
Turkey are low, in order to prevent soldiers, 
ofBcers of government, or other oppressive or 
insolent persons from riding in on horse-back^ 
This may be true ; but when I consider the re- 
spect in which the Persians generally hold the 
thresholds of public and private buildings, I 
am disposed to think that they make their fcont 
doors low in order to oblige every person, what- 
ever be his distinction, to cross it on foot ; for 
if it were not for this, ignorant or familiar 
visitors might be disposed to ride down the 
passage, and dismount in the court before the 
house. 

H. What is it that makes them hold the 
threshold in such respect? 

17. O. There is nothing peculiar in their re- 
spect for the threshold; but in their ways of 
showing that respect. Wherever man has a 
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house that he can call his own, he, in some way 
or another, takes care that it shall be respected, 
because it is the line which marks that which is 
private to him from that which is common to 
all the world. 

JET. But there is nothing of that kind in 
England. 

(7. O. There is, and has been more. Do you 
not remember such expressions as, '' I will never 
cross his threshold again'' — " I will nevermore 
darken his doors;"' and then, again, a man even 
now often thinks himself obliged to act very 
differently towards a person who is inside a 
threshold, than towards one who is without; 
and it is also sometimes our custom to show 
our respect to a friend, by attending him so far 
as the threshold of our doors when he leaves 
us, or by remaining in sight until he has crossed 
it We also take off our hats when we have 
crossed the threshold of the front-door, and be- 
fore we cross the threshold of a room. 

F» Do the Persians take off their hats in the 
same way ? 

17. 0. They have no hats to take off. They 
have caps ; but they never take them off in the 
way of compliment or respect. Instead of that 
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they take off their shoes, which they do, as we 
our hats, before they enter a room. If the place 
they are about to enter is one which they con* 
sider very holy, such as the tomb of some great 
saint, they kneel down and kiss the threshold 
before they enter, and in crossing it are very 
careful not to touch it with their feet. So, also, 
it is one of their usual compliments in writing 
to a prince or other great person, to say, *^ Let 
me make the dust of your threshold into mrmeh 
for my eyes." 

H. Surmeh ! what is that? 

U. O. Stuff with which they anoint their eye- 
lids. I will explain it another time. But now 
we have lingered long enough upon the threshold 
of a Persian house ; let us go in at once. The 
passage which leads from the front door has a 
turn at the end, so that a person can see nothing 
of the house until he enters the court. In 
passing through the miserable street, the mean- 
looking door and the dark and dirty passage, the 
stranger will be quite unprepared for the agree- 
able and elegant appearance of what he sees 
when he has fairly entered. 

The court has a different appearance according 
to its size. It is generally paved with burnt 
bricks laid flat. 
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H. I think you never told us what colour the 
bricks were. 

U. O. Some red and some yellow, as among 
ourselves ; but those with which the courts are 
paved are generally of a bright red. If the court 
is large^the walks only are thus paved, and the 
rest IS laid out in parterres fringed with flowers, 
and planted with rose, jasmine and other flower- 
bushes; the whole being often over*shadowed 
by large trees, such as the plane-tree and the 
cypress. There are also oblong basins of water 
and fountains differently placed according to the 
size of the court. Sometimes there are two large 
oblong basins, laid lengthwise opposite each 
other in the middle of the court, and crossed by 
another at the top ; sometimes there is only one 
in the middle, and often none at all ; but there 
is almost always one at the top of the court in 
front of the principal apartment of the house. 
All this difference depends on the size of the 
court, or on the fancy of the proprietor, which 
leads him either to leave out the water for the 
sake of having more room for plants, or to 
leave out the plants in order to have more room 
for water. Therefore, what are pieces of water 
in one court, are often parterres in another. 
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When the court is so small that the proprietor 
cannot conveniently have both plants and water 
together, he usually gives the preference to the 
water, and has a small basin in the middle, fur- 
nished with water-spouts. Thus you will under- 
stand that the place to which I have conducted 
you is a court, which is often large, generally 
oblong in shape, if large, and furnished in its 
middle part with fountains or basins of water, 
and planted with trees and flowering bushes. 

J. That must be very pretty. 

V. O. It is ; and also very agreeable in the 
warm season, when the shade of the trees and 
the basins of fresh water help to keep the air 
somewhat cool in front of the house. Well, 
the house, or rather all that a stranger can see 
of the house, is at the head of this court ; and 
as the front is viewed from the bottom of a 
rather long court, the appearance is gay and 
pleasing. 

H. But not when you come nearer? 

I/. O. Perhaps not so much so ; as we should 
see that the style of building and ornament is 
too much like that which we call *' gingerbread" 
in this countiy. The truth may be, that we are 
80 much accustomed to plain and substantial 
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buildings, that we do not make allowance 
enough for the different and lighter styles which 
the climate of Persia and the habits of its 
people require. 

jP. I understand about the climate, uncle ; 
but not about the habits of the people. 

U. O. You shall see presently. Whatever 
may be the rank of the person to whom the 
house belongs, it is hardly ever higher, if so high 
above the ground, as a house of two stories in 
England. 

J. But why don't they make their houses 
higher? 

(7. 0. There are several reasons against it. 
One is, that they have plenty of land to build 
upon, and therefore need not build high houses 
for the sake of making a little ground go a great 
way : another is, that their habit of keeping the 
women apart from the men, makes them think it 
best to have a distinct house for the females, 
instead of having one large building for the 
whole family to live in ; and another reason is, 
that they hate the trouble and fatigue of going 
continually up and down stairs. 

H. Indeed ! 

U. O. Yes. We are so accustomed to lodge 
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on the first and second floors of houses, and 
have been so brought up in the habit of going 
up and down stairs, that it seems an easy and 
natural thing to us ; but the Persians and other 
people of the East, regard it as such an insup- 
portable inconvenience, that I think it would be 
alone sufficient to prevent them from building 
houses of several stories. Persians who have 
been in England complain of few things more 
than the nuisance of being obliged to be con- 
tinually clambering up and going down stairs. 

Mr. D. I consider that one reason why we 
prefer to live up stairs is on account of its being 
more healthy, because of the unwholesome damp- 
ness of the ground floors. Do not the Persians 
suffer from living, and, of course, sleeping on the 
ground floors ? 

C/. O. No, Sir. You will recollect that Persia 
is a remarkably dry country. There is never 
any damp except in rainy weather, and there is 
not much of that. Therefore the Persians not 
only live on the ground floors, but they have no 
chairs and no bedsteads to raise them above the 
ground when they sit or when they lie down to 
sleep. They sit and they sleep upon carpets 
laid upon the bare ground, as they have no 
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wooden floors, or any floors to their rooms. If 
we were to do so, our carpets would soon rot 
with damp ; and we should be killed by colds 
and agues. But in Persia one may not only 
sleep on the ground in houses, but in the open air. 
Night after night, for weeks together, I have 
slept upon the bare ground in the open country, 
or in stables and hovels level with the ground, 
with only a piece of carpet under me, and did 
not find my health to be at all injured. 

H, That must have been a hard bed for you, 
dear Sir. 

17. O. But my bones were not so old and 
stifi* then as they are now, and I slept heartily, 
though there is no denying that I often awoke 
with an aching side, and I was not insensible of 
the comparative luxury of sleeping upon the 
sand in the deserts. This was because I had 
always been accustomed to soft beds: the 
Persians are all their lives accustomed to hard 
beds, with little between them and the bare 
ground ; and their sides do not, therefore, ache. 

When I first came to Persia, I thought as you 
did, Mr. Dillon ; and sometimes used to thrust 
my hand under the carpets to feel if the ground 
.was not damp ; but I always found it perfectly 
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dry. If the damps had not obliged us to 
remove ourselves above the ground, and if land 
were not too costly to allow us to spread our 
houses out widely, I think we should ourselves 
have built our houses much lower than we do, if 
not so low as the Persians build theirs. 

H. I understood you to say that their houses 
are as high as our houses of two stories ; but 
now it seems that they have not even one story. 

17. O. Not generally, but sometimes : and 
perhaps they are not altogether so high as our 
houses of two stones, but higher than those of 
one only. The reason of their height, notwith- 
standing the want of stories, is that they make 
their rooms much higher than we do. And be- 
sides this, the floor of their rooms is raised two, 
three or four feet above the level of the court, 
upon a bank or platform of earth which is faced 
with brick ; so that they ascend to their rooms 
by steps. 

H. Then after all they do raise their floors 
above the ground ? 

U. 0. Yes ; but it would be all the same so 
far as damp is concerned, as they are raised 
only upon a heap of earth. In a damp climate 
there is no way of preserving a floor from damp. 
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bat by separating it from the ground, as we do, 
by having a hollow between it and the floor. 
You might pile upon the ground as much earth 
as you please, and you might even lay upon 
that brick or marble, and still your floor would 
be damp while there was any thing through 
which the moisture of the ground could soak 
upwards. When I was at Glasgow, and was 
viewing the old cathedral there, I was shown 
as one of the curiosities of the spot, a place 
called the Dripping Aisle, from the roof of 
which water is continually dropping. No place 
above or near the roof appears from which the 
water could proceed. And where then do you 
think it comes from? Why, it soaks up through 
the stone wall, and falls down again by the roof. 
The earth which forms the raised floor of the 
Persian houses is taken from the court, which 
thus and by means of the elevation of Ihe streets, 
as I before described, is below the level of the 
ground, so that there is always a descent from 
the entrance to the court, either by a slope or 
by steps. So, after all this raising, the level of 
the floor is seldom higher than that of the en- 
trance from the street. 

The facing of this platform is almost the only 
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masonry one can see in the front of the house 
which appears at the top of the court. Ail the 
rest is the work of the joiner, the glazier and 
the painter. There are three large rooms. That 
in the middle is open in front from the floor to 
the roof, so that as you approach you can see 
all the inside, unless the curtain is drawn, which 
is usually hung at the top of the opening, and 
which is raised or lowered at will, by means of 
cords and pulleys. 

H. But why don't they use doors instead of 
curtains ? 

U. O. I do not recollect that I ever myself 
saw doors to this apartment ; but I have been 
told that there are sometimes large folding 
doors, carved and painted. But even then 
the curtains only are used by day, its light 
drapery being more cool and comfortable than 
a thick heavy door. The curtain is drawn up 
on the approach of a visitor, and let drop when 
he has entered ; but it is often kept up almost 
constantly, particularly if there does not happen 
to be a window at the upper end of the room. 
Curtains instead of doors are also used to the 
other rooms in summer, and in these rooms are 
generally kept down. The use of curtains in- 
stead of doors is very ancient in the East. 
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F. What are these curtains made of, uncle ? 

U. O. Of silk,in the houses of persons of con- 
sequence. This middle^apartment, of ivhich I am 
speaking, is always the most magnificent apart*- 
ment in the house, as it is the drawing-room 
in which the master receives company. The 
rooms on each side of this, are nearly all window 
in the front towards the court. The upper parts 
of these great windows are fixed; but the lower 
part, though it looks all of a piece is divided 
into sashes, which run in a groove, and can be 
pushed up so as to lay the rooms open in front 
on occasion. The windows are of joiners' work, 
very delicately executed, and are filled with 
panes of glass which are seldom more than four 
inches square, and are variously coloured, as 
green, blue, red and yellow. 

F, But are the windows always of coloured 
glass? 

U. O. I think the windows of these rooms 
always are. It prevents persons without from 
seeing into the room, which is, I suppose, one 
reason why it is employed, as the Persians use 
no blinds. The effect of such windows as you 
view them fi'om the inside is rich and pleasing, 
and it would be beautiful if the panes were 
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ranged with some regularity according to their 
colours. But instead of this, the different 
coloured panes are placed with little order^ 
except around the borders of the sash, where 
the joinery is finer^ and the small bits of glass 
are placed with more attention to colour. Often 
also the upper and fixed part of the window is 
not in square panes, but the joiners' work i& 
curiously arranged^ so as to form a kind of open 
filagree, the spaces in which are filled with 
glass, making a number of figures which in 
form and colour resemble very much those 
which you see in a kaleidoscope. 

Sometimes each of the two side-rooms are 
divided into two, one above another ; and this 
makes a house of one story ; for there never is 
a room above that open room in the middle. 
A house thus made of one story is seldom much 
higher than another, as the ceiling of the rooms 
is then tnuch lower than it would be otherwise. 

H. As there must be steps to go to these 
rooms, and to ascend from the court to the 
rooms on the ground-floor, it seems that the 
Persians are obliged after all to make some use 
of stairs, though they hate them. 

v. O. Yes ;/* some use," but not much; the 
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few steps from the court only being these which 
they ha?e much occasion to ascend. I should 
observe that their steps are built with brick or 
8tone» and are generally wide and so high, that 
I used to find it rather difficult to stride up from 
one to another. 

F, I wonder, unclci that, as they do not like to 
go up and down stairs, they make the steps so 
difficult. 

17. O. Perhaps they think a few long strides 
better than a great number of short ones. Now 
that, with the help of the picture, I have made 
you acquainted with the outside of a house, let 
us enter and see the inside. We must first give 
our attention to the middle room, open in front, 
after which the other rooms will not need much 
notice, as it will, perhaps, be enough to say that 
they are not so large or so much ornamented as 
that of which I am now going to speak. If 
the house is a very grand one, when you go up 
the steps, you are not immediately in the draw- 
ing-room, but in a kind of porch before it, and 
this porch is usually supported by two pillars 
of wood, which are sometimes richly gilt and 
painted. The room itself, into which you enter 
from hence, leaving your shoes behind you — 
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F. What for? 

U. O, For much the same reason that you 
pall off your hat when you enter a room. It 
is a mark of proper respect which a person is 
considered exceedingly rade indeed if he does 
not show. 

H. But why can't they pull off their caps 
instead ? 

U, O. They might as well ask why we don't 
pull off our shoes instead of our hats. How- 
ever, this custom has made them have their 
shoes of such a fashion that they are easily 
slipped off and on ; and, on the other hand, it 
would not at all be so convenient to take off 
their caps, as their heads are shaven. I re- 
member, that when a Persian lord, who had 
been in England and knew our customs, came 
one morning to breakfast with my party, he 
took off his slippers at the door, and as he was 
sitting down to the table with his cap on, he 
laughed and begged we would excuse him, for 
as his head was shaven, he should not only look 
ridiculous, but should be in danger of taking 
cold if his cap were off. There is indeed 
nothing the Persians hate more than to see a 
person enter their rooms with boots or shoes on 
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their feet. Europeans have often given great 
offence to Persians by neglecting to attend to this 
ceremony. And yet it is not a mere ceremony, 
either ; for as the Persians sit^ sleep, and eat 
upon their carpets, it must seem to them almost 
as it would to us if a person were to trample 
about upon our chairs, sofas, beds and dining 
tables in dirty shoes or boots. 

J. Mamma would not allow that. 

17. O. I am sure she would not. If you 
wish to mount a chair to reach down something, 
she expects you to take off your shoes, and 
would scarcely consent to your standing on the 
beds or tables even with your shoes off. Be- 
sides this, the Persians kneel and prostrate 
themselves upon their carpets, and I think this 
alone might be enough to make them unwilling 
to have them afterwards defiled with the dirt of 
the street. Thus the feeling which makes a 
Persian take off his shoes in entering a room, 
is not merely a feeling of respect, such as we 
Bhow by taking off our hats, but a feeling of 
decency and cleanliness also. 

H. Will they take off their shoes if there 
are no carpets in a room ? 

17. 0. Yes : they will then do so merely from 
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habit and respect. They always put off their 
slippers if the floor is only covered with rush 
mats; and if there is no covering at all to 
the floor they will still do so if there is a person 
in it to whom they wish to be respectful^ or if 
the place itself is respected for its uses. Thus 
they always leave their shoes at the doors of a 
mosquie, although there are no carpets or mats 
on its floor, and they will do the same on en- 
tering a room of a palace when it is vacant, and 
the carpets and mats have been removed. 

jP„ One thing I don't understand, Sir : if a 
great number of persons enter a room or a 
church, and leave their shoes at the door, what 
a trouble it must be for every man to find his 
own again. 

JBT. Perhaps they put tickets upon them, as 
we did upon our umbrellas, when we went to 
the British Museum last week ? 

U. Q. No : they have no such contrivance to 
enable every one to know bis own, and to pro- 
vent him from taking what belongs to another^ 
It is really astonishing to see little boys leaving 
school, or even coming out of a mosque, and 
among scores and hundreds of pairs of shoes 
that lie all in confusion about the door, every # 
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one singles out his own, without the least hesi- 
tation, although they are so nearly alike in shape 
and colour, that to you it seems impossible to 
distinguish one pair from another. It must be 
the mere habit of attending to the matter that 
enables them to do this ; assisted, no doubt, by 
the ready art which every man gets of knowing 
his own things again among a thousand. I 
dare say we often show the same readiness in 
other ways. Marbles are very much alike : yet, 
if you had an old favourite one, perhaps you 
would easily be able to pick it out from fifty 
others with which it might be mingled. 

F. Yes : that I should ! 

U, O. And in the same way, I remember, 
that when I went to dine with Mr. Norton last 
evening, and was with him in his library, before 
dinner, and sat carelessly throwing my eyes 
over his well-furnished book-shelves, I imme- 
diately knew again an old book which he had 
lent me last year, and which stood there ranged 
with many other old books of the same size, 
and all in nearly the same old, dark, and faded 
binding. ^ 

You see your questions have kept us on the 
threshold of the great room till now. I am 

VOL. II. o 
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very well satisfied, however, as these particu- 
lars concerning manners and habits, help to en- 
liven what would else be, perhaps^ merely mat- 
ter of rather dull description, Now^ however, 
we had better not go in until the next evening, 
particularly as there is still enough in and 
about the houses, to give us another chapter of 
good talk. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BBAWINQ ROOM. DECORATIVE ARTS. 

Uncle Oliver. "Navf, then, we are come to the 
great room of the house, — the divan-khoneh, 
as they call it. Shall we go in ? 

AIL Yes, Sir. 

U. O. Off with your shoes, then ! — That's 
right. — There : in we are ! — But what are 
you about, Frank ? — Keep on your cap, we are 
in Persia, now. Now, lady and gentlemen, I 
must be the showman. — 1& not this fine ? 

All. Very fine. Sir. 

U. O. Yes, look around. You see this room 
has an appearance as different as possible from 
any thing you have been used to in England. 
The people who have such rooms, and the ar- 
tists who make them, must have some taste, 
some refinement, some skill, — must they not? 

Jane. Yes, Uncle: it is such a beautiful 
room! ^ 

17. O. Yet you see, also, that the people who 
have such rooms, show their taste and refine- 

a 2 
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ment in a very different way from ourselves. 
Henry, what is the chief difference that strikes 
you? 

Henry, I hardly know. Sir, what to fix on as 
the principaZ difference. I will say that our 
walls are smooth, but these have such a num- 
ber of — of — cupboards. 

f/. O. Recesses, — niches. That makes a 
great difference, indeed. You see there is not 
any where a large unbroken space, except from 
the floor three or four feet to the beginning of 
the niches. In some of the royal palaces, all 
this large space below the niches is covered 
with great plates of mirror^ and has rather a 
splendid effect, reflecting and multiplying the 
richly-dressed princes and lords who assemble 
there, 

Frank. There is nothing of this here. 

U. O. No : but what is here deserves your 
attention. You always see niches of some kind 
or other. Sometimes you may see them low, 
square, and deep; not shallow, arched, and 
high, like these, with rich mouldings above and 
around them. 

H. But what use are they for? 

C7. O. They are for ornament, — to break the 
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wall into parts, for it would seem very bare 
without them. Yet, however, you observe that 
they serve as stands for vases of flowers ; and 
in more private rooms, — for they are in all 
rooms, — Tarious articles may be deposited on 
them, such as cabinet boxes, pots of perfume, 
and weapons. — But what strikes you, Frank ? 

F. There is no furniture. Sir. 

U. O. Only carpets and cushions. Look at 
them. They are very rich. But though the 
room has no furniture, does it look bare? 

AU. Not at all. Sir. 

17. O. No ! — And how is that ? — Do you 
not think that a room of this large size would 
look intolerably naked, if with no other furni- 
ture than it now has, its walls were quite plain, 
and the ceiling also ? 

H. I dare say it would. Sir. 

17. O. Then we have the very reason why 
the Persians make their grand rooms after this 
fashion. They do not know the use of any 
other furniture than you see ; yet, feeling that 
something was wanting to fill and satisfy the 
eye, they have wisely furnished their walls. 
Probably, if the same object were sought in 
England, it would have been by somewhat dif- 
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ferent means ; different, I mean, in mode, rather 
than in principle: for the object of thus filling 
the eye, could not be better obtained than in 
some such way as this. Observe what furni- 
ture the walls have received. All around are 
the numerous recesses with paintings within 
them, and with other paintings, and with mould- 
ings, carvings, arabesques, and cornices, be- 
tween and above them* 

F, Where are the arabesques ? 

U. O. Those curious lines, straight and curv- 
ed, running along, repeated and continued, in 
various patterns, above and between the niches. 
Among them, and above or below them, you 
observe running lines which here and there 
throw up a straight line, and down a curved 
one. These are passages from the Koran, or 
moral sentences, or lines of verse. The Persian 
and Arabic way of writing is well suited to be 
thus used for ornament It is much used for 
this purpose. Common domestic vessels, of 
metal, have often a border of this kind of writ-* 
ing. Now see how, above all, rise the arches, or 
rather domes, which cover this large hall, in nu- 
merous coves, forming, as it were, so many other 
recesses, in agreement with those below. Now, 
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all this is very good : perhaps we could not im- 
prove it. That which is bad^ — that which we 
could improye^ that which in our eyes debases 
all to what may be called the gingerhreadrstyUf 
is the mere outside covering, the gilding, the 
paint, the looking-glass. 

Jane. I thought all that was the best, Un- 
cle? 

U. O. I doubt not you thought so. You 
love gingerbread now ; but you won't care about 
it twenty years hence. — But I see you want to 
say something, Frank. 

F. I was thinking that this room is high 
enough for two rooms : and you might throw a 
floor across there, from the ledge above the cup- 
boards, — niches, I mean, — on this side to the 
ledge on the other side : then, that above would 
make a nice room. 

17. O. Things are nicer as they are. The 
notion is, however, good. The break or divi- 
sion is clear enough, and is intended^ being part 
of that plan of furnishing the walls which I 
have described. You see that on those ledges, 
over the spaces between the lower niches, the 
arched coves seem to rest, and how beauti- 
fttUy they rise up and unite in the domes ! 
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H. The upper part is like the top of a 
church, and the lower part is like, — like— ^ 

17. O. Like nothing you ever saw before. 

H. Sir, are all the ceilings of such great 
rooms like this ? 

(7. O. Not exactly. Indeed, although from 
the scarcity of timber, domed roofs are so 
general, they are still sometimes flat, with a 
flat ceiling inside. 

F. Like ours ? 

17. O. Why, no : a plain space of such size 
would be intolerable to the Persians; there- 
fore, when the ceiling is flat, it is generallyr in 
good houses, made of joiners' work, executed 
very nicely, consisting of an immense moulded 
frame, with squares, and other compartments, 
filled with pieces of board. This looks very 
well, the wood being generally of a cinnamon- 
colour ; but it is sometimes judged to be im- 
proved by gilding, paint, and looking-glass. 

H. What would they gild. Sir ? 

I/. O. The mouldings between the compart- 
ments. Indeed, you will observe throughout, 
that a disposition is shown to gild the raised 
mouldings, which form, as it were, the ribs of 
the inside decoration. And does the effect 
seem to you good? 
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H. Remarkably good. Sir. 

U. O. In mentioning these ceiliugSy I must 
not forget to tell you, that they are made upon 
the ground ; and vast as their size is, and com- 
posed of such a multitude of parts, they are 
raised up, in a finished state, to the top of the 
walls and pillars intended to support them. 
This, I fency, would not be considered an easy 
undertaking, even in Europe. 

Jane. {From the other end of the room.) Oh, 
Uncle ! will you come and open this window ? 
I can't see through the glass. 

V. O. I must not : and the glass is intended 
to prevent your seeing through. 

J. What for ? What harm shall I see ? 

U, O. I don't know that you will see any 
harm : but it is forbidden for any body to look 
through that window, — or, rather, I suppose so, 
as it probably looks into the other court, or gar- 
den, surrounded by the apartments in which 
the ladies live. 

J. The ladies ! — Do, do let me see, dear 
Uncle ? 

U. On Dear Jane, I can't I would, if I 
were sure that the window does not look into 
the court of the harem, (or ladies' house,) which 
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is sacred from the eyes of all men but the 
master of the house. 

J. But I am not a man, Sir. 

U. O. {Laughing.) I suppose not : and you 
might see erery thing to your heart's content, 
and so might your brothers : but as Mr. Dillon 
and I are with you, this cannot be done at pre- 
sent. Well, since we cannot look through the 
window, let us look at it. There are not air- 
ways windows here, at this end of the room. 
There are often no windows ; the light from the 
front, which is entirely open, being thought 
sufficient. This is a very fine window, such as 
I have already described to you. The joinery 
is admirable; this being a kind of work in 
which the Persians excel, although their car- 
penters are but indi£ferent artificers. The co* 
loured glass was intended to prevent persons 
inside from looking out, or outside from looking 
in; it also serves % subdue the sunshine which 
passes through the window. But, indeed, if 
this end of the room is much exposed to the 
sunshine outside, there is commonly no window 
there» as above all things the Persians wish to 
keep their rooms cool. For this reason, when a 
man has any choice, he prefers to have the open 
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front to the north ; in that case, there is seldom 
such a window as this at the farther end, because 
then, of course, it would look southward, and the 
sun would shine too much upon it. The window 
at this end, is often in a large recess or bay ; and 
sometimes there is the recess without the window. 
Then, perhaps, there is a fountain in it ; or if 
not, it may he, as here, in the middle of the 
room, or outside, in the porch. Or, indeed, be- 
sides one or more in the court, there may be one 
i the porch, and another in the room. But in 
the commoner sort of houses, there are no foun- 
tains, unless in the court. 

jF, I should have thought a fountain in a 
room would make it damp and uncomfortable. 

17. O. But you see it does not. The wa- 
ter spouts up in the middle of a basin, or 
pool of water, and every drop that is thrown 
up falls down again into this basin. It is 
certainly a very refreshing ^hing in a room. 
But in the warmer parts of the country they 
have a contrivance for refreshing their rooms in 
summer, which I think the very best that could 
be invented for the purpose. It consists of a 
large square tower, covered at top, which rises 
to a considerable height above the roof of the 
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house. This tower has walls, crossing each 
other within it, so as to make four or six flues 
or chimneys ; and in the different faces of the 
tower there are openings to these flues. Now 
the effect of this is» that whenever a breath of 
wind blows, and from whatever quarter it comes, 
some portion of it is stopped by the tower which 
it enters at the openings, and is driven down 
through the flues into the house below, convey- 
ing a nice current of fresh air into its sultry 
apartments. Do you comprehend this ? 

F. I understand all except what drives the 
wind down. 

U. O. Why, when it once enters the tower 
there is no way for it to get out but by going 
downward. The fresh air behind it presses upon 
it, i^id as it cannot escape any other way, the 
flues being covered at top, there is nothing it 
can do but go downward. 
. I have already told you how rooms are warmed 
in winter, either by means of a fire in the floor, 
or by a brazier of charcoal. But there are also 
chimneys in good houses ; although, even in 
them, the scarcity and deamess of wood prevents 
them from being constantly used. The fire- 
places are small and have no grates. The wood, 
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which is very light, is used in logs about eighteen 
inches long, which are set on end on the hearth, 
and leaning against the back of the chimney. 
There are sometimes one or two of these fire- 
places in the great room. They ai*e rather 
ornamental, but not so much so as our fire- 
places with their polished grates and marble 
mantel-pieces. Instead of such mantel-pieces 
the Persian fire-places are overshadowed by a 
projecting, half-round canopy of plaster work, 
which slopes out from the front of the chimney, 
and enlarging as it descends down to within 
three or four feet of the floor. The use of this 
canopy is to catch the smoke and prevent it from 
escaping into the room. The Persians, however, 
did not seem to me very successful in making 
their chimneys so that they should not smoke ; 
and this may be one reason why they do not 
make much use of them in their finer rooms, for 
fear the smoke should soil the delicate orna- 
ments. 

U. O. Again, Frank. Pray what are you 
considering now ? 

F. When the room is very grand, why do 
they not put statues and busts in these niches? 

U. O. They would do nicely for that purpose ; 
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but the Persians never make either statues or 
bustSy or the figure of any living thing in sculp- 
ture. The utmost they do is to form fruits, 
flowers and fancy ornaments in stucco, or to 
carve them in wood. 

H. How is that? 

V, O. They are forbidden by their religion to 
make the figure of any living creature, parti- 
cularly human figures. For this reason the 
Turks do not think themselves at liberty even 
to faint any but inanimate objects; but the 
Persians, although they do not make such 
figures in sculpture, consider themselves at 
liberty to paint what they please. 

jF. And which are in the right — ^the Turks or 
the Persians ? 

17. O. That is a curious question. The Turks 
go quite as far as their religion allows \ and the 
Persians go farther than their reUgion permits, 
but not so far as t(7« should consider fit and 
proper. — But let us return to the recesses. 

I have already said that they sometimes con- 
tain vases of flowers or other articles of orna- 
ment Often they are painted ; and sometimes, 
as here, they are both painted and contain vases 
of flowers. The subjects of the paintings, in 
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this and other parts of rooms, are very various. 
Sometimes the people paint only flowers ; and 
I think this pleased me better than any other 
of their paintings, for they draw them correctly 
and colour them beautifully. Their colours 
are indeed always beautiful — too beautiful 
and bright to be correct in any thing but 
flowers,— ^ but their drawing is seldom good 
in any other pictures. It is, I think, more 
common to see flowers painted in the upper 
recesses than in those that are below, where 
they can place the real flowers. 

Sometimes the recesses are occupied by 
portraits of distinguished persons, living or 
dead, and of famous beauties. They are always 
painted at full length, either standing or sitting, 
as the Persians think it monstrous to draw 
merely half-lengths, as if the person had been 
cut through in the middle. These portraits with 
ornaments of gold and silver, and in glaring 
colours with little, if any, shade, are not pleasing 
to European eyes ; but although bad as paint- 
ings, they have often a very strong resemblance 
to the persons they represent. When I was in 
Persia, the portrait which I most frequently saw 
was that of the king, not only in rooms, but 
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on various ornamental articles. The king had 
reigned so long, that portraits of him had 
increased amazingly in the country. They were 
of all sizes ; some painted on canvass and as 
large as life ; and others of a miniature size, 
upon paper, on the covers of portable looking- 
glasses, on cabinet boxes, on pen cases, and such 
thmgs. Here is one of the small sort (^showing 
one on the cover of a curiotis looking-glass) by 
which you may see what sorts of portraits are 
made by the Persian artists. 

J, It is very pretty. 

H. It is very poor. 

U. O. You are both right. When I was in 
Persia, the king sent a portrait of himself, of 
the lai^st and best sort, to the English ambas- 
sador. The king was then a very old man ; but 
in the portrait he did not look more than between 
thirty-five or forty; and I was told that this 
was really the case, as the portrait had not been 
taken from his present appearance, but from a 
picture made when he was in the prime of life. 
So much for flowers and portraits. Now the 
other pictures with which they ornament their 
rooms are landscapes, pictures of battles and 
huntings, and scenes from popular histories and 
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romances. With respect to the latter^ different 
scenes of the same story are sometimes painted 
in the different recesses, so that you have the 
whole narrative by looking at them one after 
another. Very often, however, the end is left 
out where there is not room enough for the whole. 

Mr.D. Surely it would be better if they 
left out some of the middle parts of the story, 
in order to have room for the conclusion ? 

(7. O. Yes, Sir ; but the Persians are not at 
all nice in such matters. As, on the one hand, 
they sometimes leave out the end of a story, 
so, on the other, they sometimes make amends, 
by putting the beginning and the end of a story 
in the same picture. 

It is in their paintings of single figures that 
we must look for whatever merit the Persian 
pictures possess \ for when the artists come to 
arrange different objects in a landscape, or 
figures in a battle or hunting scene, their igno* 
ranee becomes very evident. Such pictures are 
often very large, with a multitude of figures in 
them ; and then a European who has the slightest 
knowledge of drawing cannot help laughing at 
them. 

H. But what are their de&cts ? 

VOL. II. H 
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U, O. One of the principal is their perfect 
ignorance of perspective. They have scarcely 
any notion that things should be made gradually 
smaller in size as their distance increases. Thus 
you may sometimes see a man as tall as a 
mountain ; and figures a mile off as large as 
those that are close at hand — and sometimes 
larger. But, indeed, they do not know how to 
make things look as if behind one another upon 
a flat surface. The objects they wish to have 
appear as behind, are placed above those intended 
to be in front. Thus in large pictures of battles, 
even in royal palaces, you may see a line of 
foot-soldiers placed over, instead of behind, a 
line of cannon ; and, in the same way, a line 
of horse-soldiers placed above these. In fact, 
in paintings of this sort, and in hunting pieces, 
the figures are strewed all over the painting, 
from top to bottom, without any regard to place 
or natural variation of distance, with such a 
neglect of perspective, that the horsemen seem 
to be riding into the sky, and over houses, 
castles, bridges, mountains and rivers. 

J. How I should like to see that ! 

V, O. If you want to see bad pictures, you 
need not go to Persia for the purpose. The 
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Sight of pictures is always pleasant— even the 
sight of bad pictures, if you cannot see good 
ones. But I remember that I used to feel a 
good deal of vexation to see large paintings, 
such as the Persians consider master-pieces of 
art, treated in this way; particularly as the 
figures which made them up were comparatively 
well done, and were sometimes portraits of 
living persons. 

Another great defect in the paintings of the 
Persians is their disregard of light and shade. 
This is the more difficult to understand in a 
country where the sun is seldom obscured, and 
where they have, therefore, always before their 
eyes the effects of strong lights and strong 
shadows. These two great faults — ignorance 
of perspective, and neglect of light and shade, 
are shared with the Persians by all Eastern 
nations ; and until they are corrected, they will 
never produce any pictures entitled to respect. 

H. Is there no way of teaching them to do 
better ? 

U. 0. I know no other way than by sending 
good pictures from this country as presents to 
their princes and great men. Their own artists 
might, perhaps, in time come to imitate them, 

H 2 
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or at least to get some useful hints from them. 
They have already some good portraits by 
English painters; but they appear to have done 
little good in this way, perhaps because the 
appearance of an European and a Persian is so 
different in dress and other points, that the 
artist does not clearly discern how much of 
the difference between their portraits and our 
own is owing to the superior art of our painters. 
They have also some poor landscapes from 
England, and some, still poorer from China. 
They are regarded as master-pieces by the Per- 
sians, and their landscape painters study one sort 
or both if they have opportunity. I am afraid 
much improvement is not to be expected, when 
Chinese landscapes are, equally with those from 
England, master^pieces in their opinion. They 
say our figures are best; but they greatly prefer 
the glaring bright colours of the Chinese pain- 
ters. They certainly consider strong colours 
the most important part of a picture. And, 
mind, I dont say any thing against their 
colours, but only against the way in which they 
use them* I certainly have never seen colours 
so bright and so lasting as those which the 
Persians use. In our own climates the dump- 
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ness of the air soon deadens the brightness and 
clearness of all colour; but in Persia the colours 
are not only of incomparable brightness in 
theinselyes^ but through the dryness of the 
air they remain clear and brilliant for an as- 
tonishing length of time, even when painted on 
the walls. Such colours may, of course, often 
be employed to adfantage, though in a picture 
a general glare of bright colour is offensive. 

You will understand that such pictures as 
these of which I have been speaking, occupy 
the recesses in a room, and sometimes the whole 
face of the wall between the lower recesses and 
the ceiling. 

Now : shall we go ? 

F. Pray stay a bit longer to look at the 
ornaments of the walls. 

U. O. Well : you will observe that in some 
rooms, a larger proportion of the fanciful devices, 
the trees, flowers, and birds are wrought in the 
fine and hard plaster. These raised ornaments 
are sometimes left white, sometimes painted with 
the natural colours, sometimes covered with 
gilding, sometimes partly gilt and partly done 
with a beautiful blue colour, and sometimes the 
whole is done with this blue, of which they are 
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very fond, and not without reason, as it is the 
same costly colour which we call ultramarine. 
But generally such ornaments are not carved in 
the plaster, but are simply painted on the flat 
surface of the walls, either with the proper 
colours, or with blue and gold, or with blue 
only, as in the carving. This applies also to 
the Arabesques. 

H. Pray, Sir, does that name come from the 
Arabs ? 

U. O. Yes : It was a sort of ornament much 
employed by the Arabs, who as their religion 
forbade them to make representations of animals, 
made the best amends they could by disposing 
the stalks, stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits of 
plants and trees into an endless variety of or- 
namental forms, which, like the Persian, they 
cut or painted on the walls and ceilings of their 
rooms."*^ It is really a beautiful sort of orna- 
ment when tastefully done, as it often is in the 
East. But you observe that the Persians, by 
sometimes introducing birds, do what the Arabs 
were anxious to avoid. In the famous Arabian 
palace in Spain, called the Alhambra, the walls 
are covered with rich work of this description ; 

* See the article " Arabesque" in the Penny Cyclopedia. 
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but there is not^ throughout, a single represen- 
tation of any living thing. 

To give you a complete notion of a room or- 
namented in the most splendid Persian style^ I 
should add that pieces of looking-glass, cut 
with great exactness, are sometimes inserted 
amongst the wreathings of these ornaments, so 
as to fill every vacant space. The effect is very 
fine when the work is well done ; for the room 
seems lined with looking-glass, over which the 
stalks and foliage of the rich arabesque appears 
to ran ; while the reflections so multiply and 
deepen the parts of the room in every direction, 
that, on the first view, the eye of the stranger 
is bewildered in the gorgeous maze that sur- 
rounds him, and which looks more like a dream 
than any thing real. It is true, that an Euro- 
pean may be disappointed when he comes to 
examine the different ornaments of the room 
with attention ; but those who are not over-nice 
in matters of taste, and who like to be pleased 
with what they see, without asking too anxi- 
ously about the why and wherefore, will allow 
the whole to be impressive and beautiful. The 
rooms which the Persians themselves consider 
the most splendid are those which, in the 
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palaces of the king^ and some of the princes, 
are almost entirely covered with looking-glasses, 
both in the walls and ceilings ; — not in frames, 
you will observe, but set in the plaster, and 
nicely joined to one another. When the pieces 
are large, this is certainly very magnificent. 

Mr. D. And are the pieces often large ? 

U, O. Yes. The late king, in the course of 
his reign, received a great number of splendid 
looking-glasses from England and Russia as 
presents. Most of these were taken out of 
their rich frames, and applied to the purpose of 
lining rooms. These were employed by him in 
one of his palaces, in the way I mentioned at 
the beginning of our present talk. Now we 
must go. Put on your shoes* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DOMESTIC HABITS. 

Uncle Oliver. I wish again to remind you, that 
the Persian rooms owe their highly decorated 
state to the want of furniture. We do not need 
all this ornament of our walls and ceilingSi 
because we fill our rooms with furniture, most 
of which is highly ornamental, particularly in 
our best rooms ; but without any furniture, the 
Persian rooms have a full appearance. It is 
clear therefore that we have different ways for 
doing the same thing. If we had less furniture ; 
we should bestow more ornament upon our 
walls and ceilings; and, indeed, we formerly 
did employ nearly as much ornament in this way, 
about our rooms, as the Persians do now. This 
was when we wanted it nearly as much as they 
do at present ; for then our articles of furniture 
were few, and those few not very elegant. But 
as we advanced in refinement and elegance, our 
iiimiture became more abundant and ornamental, 
and then our rooms themselves gradually became 
plainer. You understand this, my boys and girl ? 
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Henry. Yes : but^ Sir, I dont understand how 
they do without furniture in their rooms. 

U, O. A Persian would be equally at a loss 
to understand what we do with the furniture we 
have in our rooms. He would feel much in the 
same way as a Persian joiner, when shown the 
numerous tools which an Englishman of his 
trade employs^ and say, '' How many things 
there are that /do not want !" 

Frank. And would he be in the right ? 

U. O. Certainly not. I could say very much 
on this subject ; but I must not allow your 
questions to carry me too ftir away from Persia. 
Ask Mr. Dillon to-morrow^ and I dare say he will 
explain all this to you. \_Mr. Dillon nods — as 
much as to say, " Yes with pleasure.'^'} All I 
need say is, that the Persian who should feel and 
speak in this manner, would forget that the barbae 
rian in his tent, and the savage in his hut or cave, 
might feel and say the same on viewing his own 
fine rooms,carpets,fountainsand flower-gardens. 
If, therefore, he considers himself superior to 
us because he has fewer wants than ourselves, 
he ought for the same reasons to consider the 
savage, whose wants are still fewer than his own, 
to be superior to himself. If we allow this way 
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of reasoning, there will be no end of it till we 
come to consider the life of a beast the most 
desirable of all. But let us return to the room. 
The carpet, being the only moveable article of 
furniture, requires to be noticed. It is perhaps 
because the carpets form the principal article of 
furniture, that the Turks and Persians have 
brought the manufacture of carpets to a point 
of perfection which we in Europe have not yet 
been able to equal. You know how much 
Turkey and Persian carpets are prized even in 
this country. I need not describe them to you. 
You have seen them and trod upon them often. 
You have, moreover, trod upon them with your 
shoes on, which is more than you might dare to 
do either in Turkey or in Persia. Indeed, we 
hardly deserve to have such fine carpets as they 
have in the East, while we tread upon them 
with our dirty boots and shoes. That is a 
Turkey carpet in our drawing-room, and the 
carpet in my study is Persian. 

F. I will take off my shoes before I come in, 
if you please. Uncle. 

Jane. So will I. 

U. O, I am much obliged to you; but I 
shall be well content if, instead of taking off 
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your shoed^ you take off the dirt from tbexxiy by 
scraping and wiping tbem well, when you come 
in from tbe garden. — Well ; the Persians cover 
their rooms, in the first place, with a mat of 
rushes — sometimes an Indian mat, which is an 
article well known in England also. Over this 
they lay their carpets ; and upon the carpet they 
place a long and narrow piece of thick and soft 
felt, (which they call nummud) along the sides 
and top of the room, next to the walL This 
felt which is stamped with rich patterns upon 
the natural colour, which is what we call stone- 
colour, is doubled to make it more comfortable, 
and is then about three feet in width. At the 
top of the room it is broader, it being there 
that the master usually sits with any persons 
who call to see him* 

H. Suppose, Sir, there are too many to sit 
there? 

U. O, They then arrange themselves accord- 
ing to their rank, along the sides of the room. 
The top of the room is the most honourable 
place — as it is indeed with ourselves when such 
matters are attended to — and the least honour- 
able is nearest tbe door. 

H, We are to understand that they sit upon 
the ground, covered in this way, without chairs ? 
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U. O. Yes. Their way of sitting is to kneel 
down, and then to let their bodies sink back^ so 
that they would sit upon their heels if they did 
not take care to put their feet as wide asunder 
as they can, in order that the lower end of their 
body may rest upon the ground. English 
travellers call this '^ sitting upon the heels/' 
but this gives us a wrong impression ; for 
while their heels are certainly under their 
bodies, yet the weight of the body itself rests 
upon the ground, although the legs and feet 
help something to support it. Sitting cross- 
legged, like tailors, which is the common way 
among the Turks, is not considered a respectful 
posture in Persia; it is used, however, some- 
times, particularly by persons who are too fat 
to sit comfortably in the regular Persian way. 

H, That way of sitting back between their 
heels must be a very uncomfortable one. 

U. O. I do not see that. It might be uncom- 
fortable to you who never tried it ; but to the 
Persians who learnt it in infancy and have 
practised it all their lives, it is the most comfort- 
able of all sitting postures. However, if you 
understand my description you may as well try 
at once how you like it. 
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Henry kneels upon the grass; and then sits 
backf but immediately after rolls himself over 
upon the grass, exclaiming, — Oh ! 

U. O. Oh ! — Well, you could not have done 
it comfortably at first, even if you had done it 
correctly ; but you threw yourself back with 
too much force, and that, too, upon your heels, 
instead of between them, so that your weight 
rested on your toes, which are not calculated to 
bear such a burden. 

H, I wonder how the little children can learn 
it? 

U. O. There is no wonder at all in that : the 
wonder is, that men who have never been used 
to it can learn it. Any child that can sit at all, 
can at once sit comfortably as the Persians do ; 
and it is only difficult when the motion of the 
knee-joints becomes restrained by the habit of 
never bending them so far as the postutes of the 
Persians and Turks require. Until I considered 
this, I used to be much astonished, and also 
amused, to see the perfect ease with which I 
saw very little children squat themselves down 
on the ground in a posture which I found it so 
difficult to learn. 

F. Then you did learn it. Uncle ? 
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{7. O, Yes ; and also to sit cross-'Iegged. 

JP. {Insinuatingly) And will you please, dear 
Uncle, to do it now ? 

U. O. No, Frank ; excuse me. Age stiffens 
the joints, and I am now too old to do many 
things which I could once do with ease. It is 
certainly difficult for one who has been accus- 
tomed to chairs all his life, to learn to sit either 
cross-legged or on his heels. Yet you see that 
our tailors learn to sit quite at ease in the for^ 
mer posture ; and what is more, they learn to 
do it on the hard bare boards, which is what 
neither Turks nor Persians would like. It is, 
however, more difficult to learn the Persian 
method, because it bends the joints more, and I 
could never bear it for more than a quarter of 
an hour or so ; but I could sit for hours to- 
gether cross-legged, with as much ease, and 
more comfort, than in a chair. 

H, More comfort. Sir ? 

U. O. Yes ; and if I could have accustomed 
my joints to bend sufficiently, I have no doubt 
I might have said the same of the other posture. 
In fact, I think both postures rather too com- 
fortable for health, being the postures of the 
most perfect repose that can be imagined next to 
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lying ia bed. This arises from the perfect 
manner in which the upper part of the person is 
balanced on the lower part, so that the whole is 
at once in a state of rest, which is never the 
case in our chairs. For this reason the Persians, 
as well as the Turks, have a great dislike to 
chairsy and soon get weary of sitting in them. 

H. Indeed ! 

U. O, Yes ; and we seem to be of the same 
opinion ourselves, for we seldom sit long in a 
chair without making some change in our pos- 
ture. The reason why it fatigues the Persians 
is, however, because it throws much weight upon 
parts which their way of sitting leaves quite at 
ease; as upon the under part of the thighs. 
The Persians lean rather forward in sitting, and 
this habit makes them all round-shouldered ; the 
Turks, on the other hand, who sit cross-legged, 
lean backward against worked or embroidered 
cushions which are placed against the walls 
of their rooms. The Persians never use such 
cushions in company, or at entertainments^ 
though they have such cushions to lounge upon 
occasionally in private. The constant use of 
cushions among the Turks, is one of several 
reasons which makes the Persians affect to 
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look down upon them as more given to self* 
indulgence and less manly than themselves^ 
But my opinion is that although the Turks are 
certainly more indolent than the Persians, their 
way of sitting does require more support for the 
back tlian that of the Persians. 

Mr. D. I should think^ Sir, that both the 
modes of sitting you have described must keep 
the person much warmer than our way of sitting 
in chairs. 

U. O. Yes, certainly. I well recollect that 
when travelling among the mountains in the 
depth of winter^ on arriving at tlie cheerless 
houses of the mountaineers, I used to find it 
very comfortable, as it regards warmth, to sit 
down with my legs under me and my cloak 
wrapped around me. My fellow-traveller, who 
had not learnt to sit in this way, regarded my 
warm and snug appearance with some degree 
of envy. 

Now, I think we may leave the room where 
we have been chatting so long, and go upon the 
top of the house. But before we go, I must 
tell you that you are not to suppose that the 
principal room in a house is always such as I 
have described. This is far from being the case. 

VOL. II. I 
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I have thought it best to speak to yoa of the 
principal room in a very goqd house ; for this 
saves me the trouble of describing a palace, as I 
have only to say that a palace is built much in 
the same way as this house. It may be larger 
and more richly decorated ; but then its rooms 
are arranged in the same way, and its ornaments 
of the same sort. On the other hand, in meaner 
houses the rooms are smaller and lower, with 
fewer ornaments, and perhaps only plastered 
with mud. T have been in very small houses, 
where, instead of three rooms on the ground 
floor — that in the middle being the drawing 
room — there was only one rather large room on 
the ground-floor, and two small ones above it 
on a first floor. In that case the lower room is 
seldom open in front ; but has large windows of 
coloured glass, which can be thrown up on 
occasion, like those I have formerly described. 
This way is common enough in small towns, and 
is often seen in large ones. 

H, In that case, I suppose the lower room is 
the drawing room ? 

U. O. Yes. Every man, however poor, likes 
to have some place or other in his house where 
he may receive his friends, as he cannot take 
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them to that part of his house which the females 
of his family occupy. 

H. Are they in a separate part of the house ? 

U. O. Yes. That which I have beeu de- 
scribing I have called a '^ house/' because it is 
complete by itself; and for the sake of using 
a short word : but, in fect^ it is only part of a 
house. There is a passage which leads to another 
court which is arranged in most respects like 
the former^ and contains the apartments of the 
women, which are generally smaller and plainer 
than those in the outer court. If the owner of 
the house has a large number of females in his 
family, there is perhaps a third court similar 
to the second. Thus you see, what a large 
space of ground a good Persian house must 
occupy. Into these inner courts no man 
ever enters except the husband ; and no woman 
ever comes into the outer court, except to pass 
through it. 

H. Not even servants ? 

U, O. No. There are no men-servants in 
attendance in the inner courts, and none but 
men-servants in the outer. Neither men nor 
women have any friends except among their 
own sex. The wife never sees the friends of her 

i2 
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hn^bftfid, nor th^ husbdnd the friends of his 
wife. 

H. But what. Sir, is the reason fdr all this ? 

U. O. It arises from the custom which in 
Persia, and other countries of Asia does not 
allow women to mingle in the society of men as 
in European countries ; but obliges them to 
live apart like a distinct class of beings, so that 
a man is not permitted to see the face of any 
woman out of his own family. 

J. What a stupid country ! I will never go 
to Perria; Uncle. 

U. O. I would not advise you to do so, 
for I never knew any English person happy 
there. 

Now then let us hasten up the short flight of 
steps to the top of the house. Here we are ! 
You see, Jane, there is no fear of falling on this 
flat roof with a brick wall around it. You are 
as safe as you would be in the court-yard. 
Many are the hours — some of them pleasant 
hours, and some very sad ones — which I have 
spent in different countries of the East, in walk- 
ing up and down upon the house-tops in the 
cool of the evening, either conversing with 
friends, or alone and musing upon the things I 
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then saw around me^ or the things I had seen and 
suffered in former tiroes. 

M. Sir, I cannot understand how the house- 
tops are flat when the rooms are always covered 
with domes. 

U. O. You misunderstood me. Houses are 
frequently, but not generally, covered with 
domes. Perhaps ninety in every hundred houses 
have flat roofs. It sometimes happens that even 
in the same house some rooms have flat cover- 
ings and others have domes. However, even 
where domes are used, the hollows between 
them are generally filled up, so that all is level 
at the top ; sometimes, however, in the houses of 
popr people, and in buildings, the roofs of 
which are not much wanted, as in bazaars or 
markets, the domes are allowed to appear, being 
only plastered over with mortar, that they may 
better resist the raiq and snow. 

Mr, D. But, how do they make their flat 
ropf/s, which havp no domes proof against the 
water, Mr. Oldcastle ? Do they overlay them 
with lead or any strong ceo^nt? 

{7. O. Neither, They do not use a bit of 
le^d ip their buildings. For carrying off water, 
and such purposes, they use timber. I may as 
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well tell you how they make such roofs. They lay, 
from wall to wall joists, which are frequently 
unhewn trees or branches. Those persons who 
can afford it, cross these joists with thick 
planks ; but those who cannot, are content to 
lay across a layer of rough branches, about the 
size of one's arm, intermingled with others that 
are smaller. Then over this they lay a mat of 
reeds, and over that a layer of loose reeds. 
Then oyer the whole they throw a layer of 
earth about a foot thick, and trample it down 
until it becomes of half that thickness. This 
they leave to dry ; and then spread over it 
another layer of earth mixed up with chopped 
straw. This is three or four inches thick when 
dry, and another layer of the same thickness is 
then added ; this completes the roof. 

Mr. D. It seems rather a clumsy one, and so 
heavy, that the walls must be very strong to 
bear its weight. 

U. O. The walls are strong against every 
thing but water. The roof also does well enough 
in Persia, but here in England it would be 
spoiled by the rain in less than a year. The 
people are, however, obliged to pay much at- 
tention to them, going up when it rains, to see 
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4hat the water runs off readily into the wooden 
gutters^ and taking care to throw off the snow as 
soon as it has fallen: for as the snow falls heavily 
in the northern parts of the country, and re- 
mains a long time without thawing, it would, if 
left to itself, soon form such a heavy mass upon 
the roof as would break it down or force down 
the walls. 

F. What a deal of trouble it must be to be 
obliged to throw off the snow where there is so 
much of it. 

Z7. O. It is not considered much trouble. It 
is chiefly done by the young people who regard 
it as an excellent piece of fun. So after a fall of 
snow you may see them running eagerly to the 
house-tops, and throwing off the snow with great 
glee, being sometimes animated in their work 
by musical instruments. 

F. I should like that too i 

27. O. I dare say you would. Roofs made in 
this way are often left without ceilings inside, 
particularly in the poorer sort of houses. Thb 
does not look amiss when planks have been 
laid over the beams ; but when they are want- 
ing, as very commonly happens, the unhewn 
branches and twigs through which you can see 
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to the mats above, give a very rude appearance 
to the rooms, and, together with the mud- 
plastered walls, render them much less neat than 
those of our barns. 

I must not forget to mention that in making 
the roofs they mingle salt with the first layer of 
earth above the reeds, and also strew salt upon 
the beams and other timber work in order to 
preserve the wood from insects. 

H. And does it so ? 

17. O. It is possible that the salt may really 
have a good effect in preserving the wood from 
the attacks of some kinds of insects, though | 
do not suppose that it affords complete pro- 
tection. 

JET. But does their wood last long ? 

U. 0. Very long, when properly seasoned* 
It is seldom attacked by insects, and the 
dryness of the climate prevents its rotting, 
so that it seems almost everlasting, being in 
perfectly good preservation in some of the 
oldest buildings in the country. But unfor- 
tunately the Persians generally use th^ir wood 
when too greep and in^perfectly seasoned, so 
that it decays much sooner thfui it otherwise 
would. 
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Mr. D. What sort of wood do they commonly 
use for beams to their houses ? 

17, O. Poplar^ which is very common in 
Persia, and has the advantage of being almoist 
prepared for this by nature, as it grows so long 
and straight. Talking about preservation of 
woods reminds me, that in the Alhambra in 
Spain, which I have already mentioned, the per- 
fect preservation of all the wood-work after 
years have passed, so that it has not in the 
least suffered from insects or decay, astonishes 
strangers, who are convinced that the Arabs^had 
some art for preserving wood, with which we 
are unacquainted. 

F, Perhaps they put salt upon it ? 

17. O. Hardly so. They no doubt seasoned 
the wood well before they used it ; and pre* 
pai'ed the paints, with which they afterwards 
covered it, with something better calculated 
than oil to preserve it from insects. 

H. I wonder what it was. 

{7. O. There are several things that would 
serve for this p\iFpose better than oil. Liquid 
naphtha, for instance, might have been and per* 
hiqis was used for the purpose ; but I cannot 
say positively. 
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The flat roofs of the houses, as I have de- 
scribed them to you, with their parapets around 
them, form a sort of uncovered room, which is 
in many respects a great convenience, particu- 
larly as a bed-room in summer. 

Mr. 2>. But is it not bad for the health to 
sleep in the open air ? 

17. O. In England it would be a very dan- 
gerous practice; but the dryness of the air 
renders it as safe as it is agreeable, in Persia. 
While the weather was warm, I constantly slept 
on the house-top ; and it was not only very 
pleasant to lie gazing on the stars, or on the moon 
^'walking in brightness," until I fell asleep; 
but I also found that the cool and bracing night- 
air refreshed and strengthened me to bear the 
heat of the day. 

F. Then I suppose, when the summer comes, 
the Persians set up their bedsteads upon the 
top of the house, and there have their dressing 
things all comfortable ; and carry all down 
again when the season becomes cold ? 

U. O. All this is quite wrong. They have 
no bedsteads or '^ dressing things,'' as you 
call them. I think I have said that they sleep 
on the ground, and such things as bedsteads 
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are hardly known among them. Besides, it 
would not do to leave things of any value stand- 
ing upon the house top during the day, for the 
heat of the sun would soon crack and spoil every 
thing. Their bed and bedding makes a very 
light bundle, which it is quite easy to carry up 
and down stairs every day. The fact is^ that 
they have no such things as bed-rooms in any 
part of the house or upon the house. Their 
light bedding is bundled up in the morning, and 
thrust away into a cupboard or recess with a 
curtain before it, and is taken out again in the 
evening, and spread out in a minute, either upon 
the floor of the room or upon the house-top. 

H. Then, Sir, what are their beds made with? 

17. O. Their beds consist of two stufied quilts 
and a bolster. One of the quilts is larger than 
the other, and, being doubled, serves as a mat- 
tress to lie upon, while the smaller one is used 
for a covering. Sometimes the under-quilt is 
not larger than the other, and is not doubled ; 
and at other times, one large quilt only serves 
for both bed and covering ; as, being spread out 
single, the person liesupon one partof it,and draws 
the rest over his body. These quilts are nearly 
an inch thick, and consist of cotton wool 
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stitched up in coarse white cotton stuffy which 
is covered with finer materials ; — the covering 
on the outside is usually cotton printed witb 
bright colours, in patterns something like those 
of large Indian shawls; the inner lining is 
plainer, sometimes white, and serves as a sheet, 
for, being loosely stitched on, it may be easily 
taken off and washed when necessary, as may 
also the outer covering, The Persians, how- 
ever, are not very fond pf washing any thing — 
not even their shirts — and therefore seldom have 
a white lining to their quilts, or light coverings 
for them, preferring dark patterns that will 
not show the dirt. I have heard that great 
people sometimes have their quilts covered with 
silk or velvet, and enriched with eqibjrpidery ; 
but this is what I never saw niyself. These 
beds may be wrapped up in a small compass, 
l^nd, being so portable, persons who are upon a 
journey commonly carry their beds with them 
from place to place. I did so myself, as I knew 
that else I should be able to g^t nothing to 
sleep oq, as no provision is made for travellers, 
except of house-room ; and even houses-room 
cannot always be had. 
H, I should think, Sir, that thesie quilts must 
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make a very hard bed when placed upon the 
ground ? 

27. O. Quilts of this sort are certainly more 
comfortable as coverings than as beds. It was 
a good while before I could learn to sleep 
soundly on them, being awakened several times 
in the night by great aches in the side on which 
Hay. 

F. And how did you do then, Uncle ? 

{7. O. I then turned upon the other side, of 
course ; and thus changed sides every time that 
the hardness of my bed awoke me. When the 
Persian ambassador came to this country, and 
slept for the first time in an English bed at an 
inn, he, who had all his life been accustomed to 
such a bed as this, was so smothered in the 
softness and warmth, that at last he got out 
again, and walked about the greatest part of the 
night, as he could not make the people of the 
inn understand what was the matter. These 
good people, it seems, had made the bed more 
than even usually warm and comfortable, think- 
ing that nothing could be too luxurious and 
warm for the native of a hot country ; and they 
were no doubt astonished to learn that the 
Persians used beds incomparably harder and 
cooler than our own. 
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H. I should like to know what the Persians 
thottghty when they first saw our fine beds upon 
four-post bedsteads ? 

U. O, I can tell you. Mr. Morier, the 
gentleman who relates in his book of Travels, 
that which I have told you concerning the 
Persian ambassador, in another book, thus re- 
presents a Persian as describing the bed provided 
for the ambassador at the same inn : — 

** The shah's throne, on which he sits to ad- 
minister justice, and to make the two extremities 
of the world tremble, was not more magnificent 
than the bed intended for the ambassador. It 
must have been constructed upon the model of 
the famous peacock throne of the Moguls. 
Upon four pillars of curiously wrought wood 
was raised a canopy of rich stuffs, from which 
were suspended curtains as ample as those 
which screen the great hall at Tehran. The 
seat was overlaid with the softest and most 
luxurious mattresses, and pillows to recline on 
were raised one above the other in heaps." 

Now, I dare say, all this fine description only 
applies to such beds as we usually find in good 
inns, or in the bedrooms of gentlemen. 

if. I do not see how, when they sleep upon 
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the tops of the bouses, they can prevent them- 
selTes from being seen by their neighbours—^ 
which would not be very pleasant. 

U, 0. You will recollect that there is a wall 
around the roof, which renders the roofs of the 
higher sort of houses tolerably private. To be 
sure, those who inhabit low houses, and the 
poor whose houses are often without a wall on 
the roof, are much exposed to observation, not 
only from the tops of higher houses, but even 
from the streets, as one rides through them on 
horseback early in the morning. Nevertheless, 
they have stronger objections to being over- 
looked in bed, than even we should have, as they 
cannot bear that the faces of their women 
should be seen by strangers. 

H, How then do they manage, Sir ? 

U. O. In the first place, they all rise very 
early in the morning, from the richest to the 
poorest, vecy few lying in bed until sunrise, and 
the women usually rising even earlier than the 
men. Then most people have the delicacy not 
to pry over their neighbours' houses, particularly 
as they expect the same forbearance from them. 
And those who are not prevented by delicacy 
are restrained by fear, for a man would not 
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much hesitate to shoot any person through the 
head whom he saw overlooking his terrace while 
the women are there^ — and this is a punishment 
for curiosity to which people rarely choose to 
expose themselves. 

There are some old customs that prevail in 
this matter, one of which is, tliat a person is 
scarcely considered justified in shooting with a 
gun at an overlooker; but he may with an 
arrow. 

H. What is the difference ? 

U, O. A gun is a more sure and fat&l weapon 
than an arrow, and therefore they think it right to 
use that which affords the offender the best 
chance of escaping. 

H. But would the man who shot another in 
this way be punished ? 

U, O. The feeling of the Persians is, gene- 
rally, that a man is perfectly right in shooting 
any one who overlooks the place where his wo- 
men are ; and little notice would formerly have 
been taken of such a thing, unless by the 
friends of the man who had been killed, who 
might, perhaps, think it necessary to avenge 
the death of their kinsman. But the Persians 
are an improving people, and are becoming 
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<nore subject to law and justice than formerly; 
and nowy I believe, a man who shoots another 
for peeping over the wall, would be required to 
produce evidence that the man killed had a bad 
intention. 

H, And if he could not prove it, would he be 
hanged ? 

J7. O. No : but he would have to pay a fine 
to the friends of the man who had been shot. 

H. Do they only object to being overlooked 
when the women are there ? 

C7". O. They don't like it at all ,• as a person 
who can overlook the roof, can also often over- 
look the apartments in the court inhabited by 
the women. However, so far as the men are 
personally concerned, they do not care who 
sees them in bed; for they do not undress 
themselves so completely as we do. They keep 
on not only their shirts, but their trousers and 
a sort of waistcoat, or, perhaps, a gown; so 
that they may be considered dressed, or only 
half undressed, even in bed. It is the same in 
this respect with the women. 

F. That is not cleanly, is it ? 

J7. O. Far from it. It is neither cleanly nor 
wholesome to go without undressing night or day 
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for a week together. The PersioDs generally go 
to the bath once a week, and then of course un- 
dress ; but, after having bathed, they often put 
on again the same linen that they took off. A 
person of consideration makes nothing of wear- 
ing the same shirt for a month, and the same 
pair of drawers for half a year; and as for the 
poor, they hardly ever change either, putting 
them on new, and only leaving them off when 
they are worn out. In this, and some other re- 
spects, the Persians are certainly less cleanly 
than we are ; but we will forbear to call them 
a filthy people, until we see whether there are 
not some points in which they are more cleanly 
than ourselves. If so, we may set their greater 
cleanliness in some respects against our greater 
cleanliness in others, and thus make the balance 
between us more equal than it seems at pre- 
sent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BAZA.ARS. 

Uncle Oliver. I always used to think, that to 
know a people well, we should go to their mar- 
kets, and observe the people who buy and sell, 
and the things that are bought and sold. This 
is true every where, even in England; and 
when I was younger, I used to like to go, on 
Saturday evenings, into the markets and. streets 
where common shops abound, to observe the 
proceedings of the people in the disposal of 
their weekly earnings. But the knowledge we 
may gain in this way in England, is not com- 
parable to that which we obtain in the bazaars 
of the East. 

Henry. Bazaars? 

U. O. Bazaars are the markets of the East, 
and form almost the only part of the town where 
there seems any thing like activity and life. 
After traversing streets, — such streets as I for- 
merly described to you, — in which there are 
so few people, that you may suppose the town 
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has been nearly forsaken by its inhabitants, yon 
come to the bazaar, and find it swarming with 
people; for almost every person has occasion to 
go there at some time of the day or other, either 
to buy, to sell, to lounge about, to hear the 
news, to talk with the shop-keepers, or to see 
friends. I almost despair of giving you a good 
notion of a Persian bazaar, for there is nothing 
in England to which I can compare it. 

H, Not to our markets ? 

17. O. No: for our markets only show part 
of that which is seen in the bazaars of Persia. 
We th^re see, all in one place, the doings and 
dealings which are only seen dispersedly in our 
own towns; and then all that we do see is 
managed and conducted in a way quite differ- 
ent from ours. 

Frank. But are these bazaars built like our 
markets ? 

O. U, There is very little resemblance: when 
a person views a Persian town from a distance, 
he observes the tops of some low domes, stretch- 
ing along in one or more lines, like so many 
mole-hills. If he is a stranger, he will be puz- 
zled to know what to think of them ; but if he 
knows the country, he will be aware that these 
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domes mark out the bazaar, and he can easily 
judge of its importance, by observing the extent 
to which the domes run. 

H. Then these stalls are covered with 
domes ? 

17. O. Not only the stalls, but also the way 
that goes between the opposite rows of stalls. 
A bazaar, in fact, consists of a number of streets 
or lanes, with nothing but shops on each side ; 
and these streets, as well as the shops, are 
vaulted all over* The only light in the 
bazaars is from holes in the top of each dome. 
These bazaars are sometimes well built, in the 
great cities, with rather wide passages, and a 
lofty roof, with domes of fine brick-work. But 
often the bazaars consist of narrow, uneven, and 
gloomy lanes, with low roofs, composed of 
domes of uneven materials and appearance, or 
perhaps without any domes, being covered 
only with branches of trees, to keep out the 
sun. 

F* Then they are always covered in some 
way or other? 

17. O. Yes; in order to protect the goods 
and shop-keepers from the sun and rain, as the 
shops themselves are very much exposed, being 
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all open in fronts without any glass sashes. In 
hot weather, it is quite refreshing to get into the 
cool and sheltered bazaars, after having passed 
through the hot and dusty open streets. This 
is one reason why the bazaars are so much re*- 
sorted to by the people. On each side of the 
way there is a sort of terrace, about three feet 
fix)m the ground, having a sort of platform in 
front of the shops, which stand close to each 
other upon the terrace. The shops are gene* 
rally mere cells, either of brick-work or of mud, 
generally about eight feet square, sometimes a 
little longer, and often less ; but there is some- 
times another small room, as a store, behind 
that in front. 

£r. Such shops must make a very different 
appearance from ours ? 

Z7. O. Very different indeed. There is no 
comparison either in the shops, the goods, or 
the skopkeepers. Such of the goods as are in- 
tended for show, are arranged according to their 
description, some being hung about upon pins, 
and others being laid out upon shelves or tables 
in front of the cell, and such things as fruits, 
&c., being piled up in heaps upon the platform 
or terrace in front. The shop-keeperi himself. 
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sits upon a bit of carpet in front of his shop, 
sometimes upon the terrace, and has his wares 
so about him, that he can reach most of the 
things that are commonly wanted, without 
rising from his seat. 

F. That must be very comfortable. 

U. O. If indolence be comfort, the shop- 
keepers of Persia, and other eastern countries, 
are the very pictures of comfort, sitting, as they 
do, all day, smoking their pipes, and sipping 
coffee, often with two or three friends, who turn 
aside, as they pass by, to talk about the news 
of the day, and the scandal of the town; and 
this they do with much freedom ; for although 
the Persians are liable to much oppression, they 
enjoy perfect freedom of talk, and say things 
about their governors, and about politics, which 
would cost people their lives in some countries 
of Europe. 

H. Are the Persian shop-keepers civil ? 

U. O. Yes : they and the rest of the Persians 
are generally a civil and good-natured people, 
when there is no particular prejudice or interest 
to make them otherwise. They are more oblig- 
ing in their manner than the Turks. A Turkish 
shop-keeper seldom seems to care a pin whether 
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you deal with him or not, and sometimes re- 
fuses to take the trouble to reach down his 
goods for a customer to examine ; but one in 
Persia is generally anxious to let you see every 
thing that may tempt you to deal with him^ and 
does not seem angry if, after having given him 
a great deal of trouble, you do not think proper 
to make any purchase. I speak from my own 
experience, for although they must, in most 
cases, have seen that I was not a Persian, and 
might have guessed that I was a Frank, I was 
never treated with greater rudeness than by one 
man, who, when 1 asked him to take me down 
a curious pair of Persian socks that attracted 
my notice, declined to do so, and when I asked 
the reason, told me they were too dear for 
me. 

H. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — too dear for you. Uncle ? 
I dare say you had money enough in your 
pocket to buy all his shop ? 

U. O. I dare say I had. But what, then ? 

H. I suppose. Sir, you put your hand into 
your pocket, and took out a handful of so- 
vereigns ? 

U. O. Hem ! that the man was one fool, 
was no reason why your uncle should make 
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himself another. I never sought to make any 
man respect me for the sake of what was in my 
pocket. 

H. Then what did you do, Sir ? 

U. O. I did nothing at all, but smiled, and 
went on. The next day I was surprised to see 
this man come to my lodgings. He had learned 
who I was, and after having told me that the 
town had been a dark and gloomy place till I 
had come and made it bright and glorious with 
the light of my countenance, he produced about 
a dozen pairs of the same kind of socks which 
I had admired the day before, and placing them 
,at my feet, desired me to accept them as a pre- 
sent from him. 

F. Generous man ! 

U. O. Softly, my boy ! Persian presents are 
dangerous things, and if I had accepted this, 
the man would not have been content, unless 
I gave him in return something more than 
twice the value of his socks. So I declined his 
o£fer, but picked out two pairs of his really 
beautiful socks, and paid for them the price he 
asked. 

This is the only instance of incivility 1 can 
remember, and the same thing as this might 
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occur, and often does occur, in England. On 
the other hand, it has often happened, that 
when I have stood before a shop, merely to ob- 
serve some curious articles offered for sale, the 
shop-keeper has good-naturedly offered me a 
whiff from his pipe, which is an act of civility 
among the Persians; and if they have been 
taking coffee, or eating their lunch of bread, 
cheese, and vegetables, have invited me to par- 
take with them. I have even known some of 
them, who did not happen to have the article I 
wanted, send a man or boy with me about the 
bazaar, to assist me in finding it elsewhere. 

H. That was very good-natured. * 

27. O. Yes: and when people seem good- 
natured, I have never been anxious to find out 
any bad motives at the bottom of their con- 
duct. The contrary principle, — that of thinking 
there must be something bad at the bottom of 
that which seems kind and good, has made 
some travellers speak worse of the Persians, 
and other people, than I think they deserve. 

H. I now think I know the difference be- 
tween bazaars and our markets. Sir. 

U. O. No, you don't. I have not mentioned 
the great difference of all. Our markets are 
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chiefly places for the sale of different articles 
of provisions other things being sold in shops 
dispersed about in different parts of the town. 
But the eastern bazaars are places in which all 
the trade of the place is brought together. 
There are no shops any where else. This» 
alone, makes a great difference between an Eng- 
lish and a Persian town. In the former, the 
activity and show of traffic, with gay shops, 
and handsome wares, are seen every where, 
while in the towns of the East you find it only 
in one place. 

ff. But it must make a great show in that 
one place ? 

U. O. No doubt. 

F, Do the shop-keepers live in the bazaars ? 

U. O. No. How could they, when, as I 
have said, there are but one or two small cells 
to each shop. No person lives in the bazaar. 
The shop-keepers come and open their shops 
early in the morning, and close them again in 
the evening, when it gets dark. No shops are 
ever open after dark. They never use lights in 
the bazaars. When the days are long, many 
of the shop-keepers shut up their shops for an 
hour or two in the middle of the day, and go 
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home to take some refreshment^ and enjoy a 
nap. 

F. A nap in the middle of the day ! 

?7. O. Yes : all people of hot countries, 
whether in Europe or Asia^ are in the habit of 
indulging themselves in a nap during the hot- 
test time of the day. — In the better sort of 
bazaars^ the principal parts are closed with 
gates, to protect the goods from robbers, in 
times of tumult. In ordinary times, there is no 
fear of household or shop robbery, as this is not 
at all a common crime in the East. I do not 
recollect, that all the while I have been in the 
towns of Persia, and other eastern countries, 
that I ever heard of a household robbery, ex- 
cept in times of tumult and trouble. 

Not only are all the shops of a town thus 
assembled together in one place, but all the 
shops in the same line of business are placed 
together in the bazaar ; not dispersed about at 
random, as in our towns. 

Mr. Dillon. Not always in our towns, I 
think, Mr. Oldcastle. Something like that 
which you mention, may be seen in some parts 
of London. Thus Paternoster Row is noted for 
its booksellers; Ludgate Hill and St. Paul's 
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for linen-drapers ; the Strand and Fleet Street 
for newspaper offices ; Holywell Street for old 
clothes; Monmouth Street for old shoes; and 
Cranboume Alley for cloaks, bonnets^ and other 
articles of female dress. Formerly this eastern 
principle of placing the same trades together, 
was more common in London than at present : 
thus Lombard Street was famous for its gold- 
smiths. What we now trace, is merely the 
fragment of a former practice. 

U, O. Thank you for your information, Mr. 
Dillon. I am always glad when you, who 
know London, and the ancient customs of the 
country so well, can bring your knowledge to 
bear on the subjects about which we are talking. 
— ^The eastern plan has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and, like many other peculiar cus- 
toms, do better for the countries in which they 
are found, than other customs would. In the 
East, a person, who wants an article, knows at 
once where to find all the shops together that 
deal in that article ; but then there is the dis- 
advantage that he has, perhaps, to go a great 
way from his own house to the bazaar, instead 
of finding one or more shops in his own neigh- 
bourhood, as we generally can. 
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The effect of the plan, as seen in a Persian 
bazaar, is very striking to a stranger. He goes 
down one passage, and finds his way lined with 
shawls and handkerchiefs, with woollen cloths, 
printed cottons, silks, muslins, cloths of silver 
and gold, and various articles of dress ready 
made. 

The shops of the individual dealers are sel- 
dom of any great value; but being thus all 
brought together, the whole seems as if one 
great shop, and has a very striking effect, and 
led the old travellers to speak more highly of 
the riches and splendour of the eastern bazaars 
than they deserve. 

Another turn of the way brings the stranger 
into a part of the bazaar where he gets into a 
wilderness of shoes and boots of various colours 
and shapes, with men squatted on the ground 
in the midst of each shop, hammering and 
sewing away with an activity and noise 
which affords a very striking contrast to the 
ease and quiet of the merchants in the cloth 
bazaar. 

F. Then the workshops as well as the dealing 
shops are in the bazaar? 

17. O. Yes : those of trades that unite the 
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manufacture and sale of an article ; and, indeed, 
most of those that manufacture only^ without 
keeping shops for the sale of goods. Thus the 
bazaar is not only the great place of trade but 
of handicraft employment; and a stranger is 
thus enabled to witness the various curious ways, 
so different from ours, in which the men work at 
their trades. 

H, What is there curious in that. Sir ? 

U. O. Curious because different ; and curious 
also because of the great simplicity of the 
workmen's tools and contrivances; and from 
their practice of sitting on the ground, and 
working nearly as much with their naked feet 
as with their hands. Their tools also are very 
few, compared with those which our own ar- 
tisans require. Thus a shoemaker does all his 
work with a hammer, an awl and a knife; 
while our shoemakers require two or three dozen 
different tools. This speaks well for the in- 
genuity of the people in one respect. It speaks 
for the ingenuity of an island savage, that 
without any tools he can make a boat by hol- 
lowing out the trunk of a tree with fire. But 
it would be a better employment of ingenuity 
to invent tools, which might do quickly and 
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well what can without them only be done with 
trouble and expense of time. It is more in- 
genious to remove difficulties than to work 
well in spite of difficulties. He is an ingenious 
man who with a common knife can in four 
hours make a plank as smooth as if it had been 
planed; but he was more ingenious who in- 
vented a plane^ to do in half an hour what the 
knife could not do in less than four. 

H. Then why do they not invent tools ? 

U. O. That is a large question, Henry ; and 
I might give many answers. One reason is, that 
they do not know any more are wanted. 
Another is, that they think it a sort of a duty 
to do things as their fathers did, and to be con- 
tent with the things that contented their fathers. 
They think that they have all and can do all 
that is really necessary for them ; and for the 
rest they do not much care. They are, indeed, 
not slow to acknowledge the value of a really 
useful invention or commodity ; but they do not 
think of doing any thing similar for themselves. 
They will go on for years paying dear prices for 
things brought them from foreign countries, 
although they have the means and the ability to 
make the same for themselves. There was a time 
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when tbey and other eastern people were far eu** 
perior to Europeans in all useful arts. Now all 
Europeans excel them, and the reason is not 
that they have fallen from any thing d^y w^^ ; 
but because they have stood stilly doing things 
as their fathers did them^ while Europeans have 
been going on from one improvement to fmother^ 
increasing every day the beauty and comfort of 
life. 

Mr. D. Are there no other causes for this 
than those you have noticed^ Mr. Oldcastle ? 

U, O. Why, yes. Sir. I think^ of all the peo- 
ple I ever knew in the East, there would be 
none so quick as the Persians to see the advan- 
tage of our improvements and so ready to adopt 
them, if they were left to themselves. But the 
oppressive power of the king and the governors 
of provinces prevents every kind of improve- 
ment. A man is not certain one day that all 
his property and even his life may not on some 
pretence or other be taken from him on the 
next. So, as people know they should not be 
able to keep a large property long, they are not 
anxious to get it They care for the present 
only. They are afraid to care much about the 
future. So also a man who really has prpperty 
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is afraid to engage in speculations and under- 
takings, which might make him appear to be 
rich in the eyes of great people ; for if he is 
once thought to be rich he is ruined. For 
example, if a man were to set up a manufactory 
for woollen cloth, which they are now obliged to 
get from Europe, and were to get machinery 
from England, and take many men into employ* 
ment, including artizans from Europe. Tliis 
man would soon hear some such message as 
this, from the king : — ^^ O Ali Hosseiq, you are 
laying out plenty of money ; you must have a 
great deal to spare. The king wants money; 
and he sends to ask you for ten thousand 
tomans." 

F. What IS that ? 

27. O. A toman is a coin worth about twelve 
shillings : but its value varies at different times. 

H. But suppose Ali Hossein says he has no 
money to spare ? 

U. O. Then they will take it by force if they 
can find it; and if they can't they will beat him 
vrith sticks till they make him produce it, or 
till his friends, to save his life, promise to raise 
the sum required. If, afler this, he still goes 
on with his concern, he will be continually 
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liable to similar demands, till he is obliged to 
give up in despair— and may consider himself 
happy, if he is not altogether ruined. Others 
consider his case a warning to themselves. 
The same cause makes people afraid to under- 
take useful works. If a man were to under- 
take to build a bridge, or to level a bad road 
over the mountains^ persons would probably be 
sent to say to him, ^' Let the work alone, and 
send to the king the money you intended to 
spend. The king wants money." Or perhaps 
they might let him finish his work ; but then 
he would be a man marked out for his wealth, 
and they would come upon him, as they did 
upon Ali Hossein, telling him that as he could 
afford to spend money upon roads and bridges, 
he certainly could afford to send some to the 
king. Aiid when they begin with a man in this 
way, they seldom leave off till they have ruined 
him. 

H. {who had for several minutes been fidget" 
ting in his seat with his cheeks all on fire.) Now, 
now, Sir^ I understand all you say about the 
want of improvement in Persia. O, how mad 
they are, and how foolish ! I wisli I were there; 
I would — 
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U. O. My good Harry, you are best where 
you are. If you were in Persia you would 
not be able to do many of the great and gener- 
o«8 actions you promise yourself. You would 
be likely to get nothing but a good beating. 

H. Beat me. Sir ! I am an Englishman^ Sir, 
and would not let them. 

U. O. They ^ould do it without asking you 
to let them. Nor would a good beating be any 
extraordinary indignity : there are few among 
the greatest men of the nation, statesmen, 
generals, and others^ who have not at some time 
or other had their backs or the soles of their 
feet beaten to a jelly with sticks. 

H. Did they ever look up after that ? 

U. O. Look up ! ay, and laugh. When their 
backs or feet are healed, they do not trouble 
themselves any more about it, only to take care, 
as well as they can, not to get another beating. 
If he has not at the same time been dismissed 
from his employment, he returns to his duties 
without at all feeling that his honour has been 
hurt by it. The disgrace, if any, is, as he thinks, 
not in the beating, but that his master has been 
angry enough with him to give him ^ beating. 
We are, however, getting away from the bazaars : 
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but I will tell you an anecdote related by Mr. 
Frasefj which will bring us back a little that 
way. He says : — 

^' An acquaintance of mine while he lodged 
in a certain town, was alarmed by hearing in a 
neighbouring house a sort of periodical punish- 
ment going on daily. Heavy blows were given; 
and a person was continually crying out, 
" Aqiaun ! araaun ! (mercy ! mercy !) I have 
nothing ! Heaven is my witness^ I have nothing !" 
Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was 
a merchant, reputed to be very rich, who after- 
wards confessed to him that having understood 
the governor of this place was determined to 
have a share of his wealth, and expectpg to be 
put to the torture, he had resolved to accustom 
himself to the endurance of pain, in order to 
be able to resist the threatened demands. He 
had brought himself to bear one thousand 
strokes of a stick, and as he was able to coun- 
terfeit great exhaustion, he hoped to be able to 
bear as many blows as they would venture to 
inflict, short of death, without conceding any 
of his money/^ 

jy. I wish / was king of Persia, Sir. 

Uf O, Do yoy ? I wish any body was king 
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of Persia who would strive to make that country 
and its inhabitants all that they are capable of 
becoming. 

I had almost forgotten to mention another 
things which prevents the artizans themselves 
from seeking to introduce any improvements 
into their respective trades. It would be their 
ruin if they did. If I understand the matter 
rightly^ the king is considered to have a general 
right to the labour of artizans ; but he does not 
com'monly exercise that rights receiving instead 
a certain tax, the amount of which varies ac- 
cording to the man's income. But if a man 
gets a reputation for any particular excellence 
or skill in any trade, the king, or the governor 
of the province where he is, sends for him and 
makes him work for the monarch, and for the 
courtiers and great men, and he may think him- 
self well off if he can get them to pay him 
even such miserable wages as may enable him 
just to keep himself from starving. This makes 
every man anxious to avoid the reputation of 
being an expert workman, or of having made 
improvements in his art. Mr. Fraser, in his 
" Narrative of a Journey into Khorassan,'* men- 
tions a man who made some improvements in 
pottery, so far as to manufacture a sort of por- 
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celain, resembling tolerable China ware. His 
fame quickly spread, and soon reached the 
court. When the king heard of it, he sent an 
order for the man to repair immediately to the 
capital and make china for the Shah. The 
poor fellow, who knew the consequences, was 
terribly frightened at this order. He went, 
however, but not to make china. He scraped 
together all the money he could, and sold every 
thing he had, to raise a bribe for the prime 
minister, whom he entreated to tell the king 
that he was not the man who made the china ; 
that the real potter had run away, nobody knew 
where, and that he himself had been put under 
restraint by mistake, and prayed to be released. 
H, How angry the prime minister must have 
been when the man offered him a bribe, and 
asked him to tell a lie ! 

U. O. Not he, indeed ! He put the money in 
his pocket, and told the story to the king, who 
sent a release to the poor man, who joyfully 
returned home, vowing that he would never 
more make a bit of china, or attempt any kind 
of improvement as long as he lived. You see 
how this must tend to keep down the minds of 
the people, and prevent every kind of improve- 
ment. 
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H. Oh, yes! 

U, O, There is another thing that Ims some 
effect in not only checking the progress of iin- 
provement in many arts, but also in making the 
present race of workmen inferior to those that 
went before. This is the system of apprentice- 
ship. The apprentice does not bring any money 
to his master, nor does the master engage to 
teach him the whole of his trade. The master 
pays him something for his services from the 
beginning, increasing his wages as be becomes 
more useful. Nothing is said about time : the 
apprentice may go, or tlie master naay dismiss 
him, whenever he likes. This prevents the 
master from caring much about the proficiency 
of his apprentice, unless so far as to make him 
useful to himself; and knowing that the young 
man will leave him when he knows all the 
business, he is rather tempted to keep back 
some of the prime secrets of his art, to keep 
his apprentice with him and inferior to Yma, 
Many leave their masters without learning such 
secrets at all ; and I think that in this way many 
important particulars in the useful and orna- 
mental arts have been lost. 

I will conclude this evening's talk with a 
story which seems to touch on this subject. 
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It is from a famous Persian book callied the 
ChUistan or '' Rose Garden." 

*^ A wrestler had brought his art to such a 
degree of perfection that he knew three hundred 
and sixty different methods of attacking bis 
adversaries^ of which he empk>yed a new one 
every day to overcome them. He had a par- 
ticular esteem for one of his pupils, and taught 
bim three hundred and fifty nine of those feats, 
abstaining, from private motives, from instructing 
him in the last. The young man soon became 
so expert in wrestling, that none dared to oppose 
him, and he had the boldness to say one day 
before the king, that his master had no longer 
any superiority over him, except that of age and 
experience, but that he was himself inferior to 
no one in strength. The king, incensed at this 
language, issued orders that they should oppose 
each other before him. An extensive ground was 
made ready for the occasion, and the principal 
persons of the kingdom came to witness the 
match. The pupil, like a furious elephant, 
darted into the area with such impetuosity^ that 
he would have oyerturned a mountain of steel 
if it had been in his way. As to his master^ as 
be knew the young man to be the stronger of 
the two, be thought it proper, in throwing him, 
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to make use of the only trick of his art which 
he had reserved to himself. He seized him in 
such a manner that he could not disengage 
himself^ and then^ raising him up in his arms, 
threw him over his head to a great distance. 
On this, a great shout was raised by all the 
assembly. The king gave a dress of honour to 
the master, and sent away the pupil in disgrace, 
after severely rebuking him for his presumption 
and his ingratitude towards the man to whose 
instructiqn he was indebted for the skill he pos- 
sessed. ' My lord/ replied the young man, * my 
master has not gained this victory by his strength, 
but merely by means of this single trick which 
he always refused to teach me.' ' I reserved it 
for a day like this !' exclaimed the master." 

Now that we have ended this talk about ba- 
zaars, I should be glad if among my many pic- 
tures, I had one of a Persian bazaar to shew 
you. But I can only find this (shewing it), 
which represents a Turkish one : and though a 
Turkish bazaar differs in some respects from 
one of Persia, the picture will serve well enough 
to give you some notion of the general appear- 
ance which eastern bazaars make. The flat 
roof, supported by pillars, makes the principal 
difference, the bazaars of Persia being vaulted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FOOD AND MANNER OF EATING. 

Uncle Oliver, This evening we will take into 
our consideration the important subject of the 
food which the Persians like, and the manner in 
which they eat it. 

Henry. Do you call that an important sub- 
ject, Sir ? 

U. O. Yes, I do. That which is the chief 
want of our animal nature, and the chief care of 
the great body of the people in all countries, is a 
subject of real importance. The food which 
people use in foreign countries, the manner 
in which they prepare it^ and their peculiar 
customs in eating, form a very valuable part of 
our knowledge of such people, from the light 
which it throws upon their condition and habits 
of life. It is useful also to compare what peo- 
ple find best for themselves in countries with 
different clim&tes and productions. 

-Mr. Dillon. Do you mean to say, Mr. Old- 
castle, that people in all countries find out 
what food is best for themselves 1 
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U. O. I think so, generally, Mr. Dillon. And 
yet it is not wholly of their finding either ; for 
it seems to rae that the providence of God has 
given to every country in the most abundance 
that sort of food which is most suitable to the 
people who inhabit there. Difference of climate 
makes a difference of food necessary. Thus it 
is that in all warm countries much less animal 
food is consumed than in cold or temperate 
regions. So it is in Persia. I am persuaded 
that an Englishman in the humbler ranks of 
life, eats more animal food in a month than a 
Persian does in a year. You will recollect that 
when I was telling you about the quadrupeds 
and birds of Persia, I mentioned those which 
are there used for food ; so I have the less to 
say on that subject now. 

H. If they don't eat animal food, what c|o 
they eat, Sir ? 

U. O. They do eat animal food ; but it does 
not form the principal part of their diet. Rice, 
boiled and prepared in various ways, forms the 
substantial part of their food. Rice is the 
standard dish amoi^ all classes : the rich mix 
Taripus articles with it, and have various dishes 
to eat besides it, but the lower classes get little 
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else, except it be bread , cheese, butter, curdled 
milk, fruits and vegetables. In some remoter 
parts of the country, even rice is a luxury, and 
instead of it, husked corn is boiled and pre- 
pared in the same way as rice. This I have 
often eaten, and thought that I liked it as well 
as rice ; — perhaps because I am not remarkably 
fond of rice, and was tired of having it con- 
tinually brought before me wherever I went, 

H, But is the rice simply boiled ? 

U. O. I have said there are various ways of 
preparing it. If I mistake not, good cooks 
make it their boast of knowing sixty or seventy 
ways of making pillau, which is the name given 
to the messes of rice. But the difference is 
very little. The humblest way is to boil it with 
a little salt. But it is usually flavoured with 
melted fat or butter ; and the favourite method 
is to boil with it a fowl or small bits of mutton. 
With this addition, a mess is composed which is 
really very good in itself, and with, which the 
highest people in the land are never tired, and 
which the lowest never cease to desire. 1 will 
tell Mary how to make it to-morrow, and then 
you will be able to judge for yourselves. 

Frank and Jane. Thank you, dear Uncle. 
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17. O. I have told you before, that mutton, 
lamb and fowl, form the only animal food in 
common use. They always dress their meat 
soon after it is killed* I have known a sheep to 
be killed, flayed, boiled and all its bones picked 
in two or three hours. 

J. How nasty ! 

C7. O. It cannot be helped. Meat would be 
spoiled if kept more than a day in a warm cli- 
mate. But as they dress their meat so soon 
after it is killed, it would be unpleasantly 
tough, if they did not dress it more than we do. 
Their meat is therefore, always what we should 
call overdone. The least appearance of raw- 
ness about a dressed joint would disgust the 
Pei*sians ; nor do they ever think it done enough 
until it is ready to fall to pieces of itself. This 
is also necessary on another account, which is 
that as the Persians never use knives or forks in 
eating, it is necessary that it should be so done 
as to be easily pulled to pieces with their fingers; 
for it is thus they always do it. 

H. and J. Ugh ! 

[/. O. And what is more, having no forks, 
they convey all their food to their mouth with 
their hand. 
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J* What a filthy people ! 

Mr. Dillon. Not more so than our ancestors 
and other European people were, about two 
centuries ago. Forks are quite a modem re- 
finement. The Greeks and Romans, in all their 
luxury, never had such a convenience. Like 
the Persians, they thought their ten fingers 
quite sujfficient. 

U. O. Five fingers, Mr. Dillon. The Per- 
sians use only their right hand in eating ; they 
keep the other at rest in their lap. 

Mr. D. Well ! five fingers then. I believe 
the first Englishman who mentions forks is the 
curious old traveller, Coryat, who lived in the 
time of James I., and who was the person who 
first introduced the instrument into this country. 
He mentions them as remarkable things which 
were used no where but in Italy. If you would 
like to hear the passage, I will run and fetch 
the book. 

U. O. We shall be much obliged to you, Mr. 
Dillon. 

(Mr. Dillon goes, and quickly returns with an 
old hook under his arm, from which he reads as 
follows: — ) " I observed a custom in all the 
Italian towns and cities, through which I passed. 
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that is not used in any other country that I saw 
in my travels, neither do I think that any other 
countryin Christendom doth use itybutonly Italy; 
The Italians and almost all strangersthat are con<^ 
versant in Italy, do always at their meals use a 
little fork when they cut their meat. For, while 
with their knife which they hold in one hand, they 
cut the meat out of the dish, they fasten their 
fork, which they hold in their other hand, upon 
the same dish, so that whatsoever he be that 
sitting in the company of any others at meal, 
should unadvisedly touch the dish of meat with 
his finger from which all at the table do cut, he 
would give ofience unto the company, as having 
transgressed the laws of good-manners, inso- 
much that for his error he shall be at the least 
brow-beaten, if not reprehended in words. This 
form of feeding, I understand, is generally used 
in all places of Italy, their forks being for the 
most part made of iron or steel, and some of 
silver, but these are used only by gentlemen: 
The reason of this their curiosity is, because the 
Italian cannot by any means endure to have his 
dish touched with fingers, seeing all men's fin- 
gers are not alike clean. Hereupon, I myself 
thought good to imitate this Italian fashion, by 
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this forked cutting of meat, not only while I 
was in Italy, but also in Germany, and often- 
times in England since I came home: being 
once quipped for the frequent using of my fork, 
by a certain learned gentileman, a familiar friend 
of mine, one Mr. Lawrence Whitaker, who in 
his merry humour doubted not to call me Fur- 
cifer, only for using a fork at feeding ; but for 
no other cause." 

U. O. This is very curious; and I am obliged 
to you for it, not only because it will serve as a 
sort of excuse for our friends the Persians ; but 
because I am always glad to see the earliest 
notices of usages that afterwards became couh- 
mon. Our fore-fathers, with their great joints of 
meat, must have had harder and dirtier work at 
their dinners than even the Persians, unless they 
brought their meat to a more tender state by 
cooking than we do. 

Mr. D. Excuse me. Sir ; I do not think that 
large joints were at all brought to the English 
tables until about, or a little before^ the time that 
forks were introduced. 

U. O. Indeed ! it would be very curious to 
know what effect may have been produced upon 
our cookery by the use of forks* 
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Jtfr. D. It would^ certainly. I only know 
that, in the old cookery books, most of the 
dishes are hashes, soups, ragouts, and hotch- 
potches, which might all be eaten, without cut- 
ting at table, either with the fingers, or with 
a spoon. Game, large birds, and great fish, 
were indeed sometimes served up; but then, 
they were cut up by an officer called the 
^'carver," and the guests had nothing to do 
but to dispatch their portions as best they 
could. 

Z7. O. All this interests me very much, Mr. 
Dillon. You seem to be speaking of Persia. 
Go on, if you please. 

Mr, D. I have only to add, that they pro- 
vided, as well as they could, against the filthi- 
ness of this mode of eating, by carefully wash- 
ing their hands both before and after meals. In 
the households of royal and noble persons, 
there was always an officer called an *^ ewer," 
whose business it was to attend with water and 
napkins for the purpose. 

U. O. You delight me exceedingly, Mr. Dil- 
lon. This too is Persian, A servant goes round 
with a bowl in his left hand, and a jug of water 
in his right, and the guest holds his hand over 
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the basin, while the servant pours water upon it 
from the jug. The Persians only thus wash the 
right hand, but the Turks wash both. — I see. 
Sir, we must take care how we laugh at the 
Persians. — But let us go on. 

H, Sir, you always speak of boiled meat : is 
all their meat boiled ? 

U. O. Generally. They never roast or bake 
joints of meat; but they roast, or rather broil, 
small bits of meat, which they run up on a 
small spit or skewer of iron or wood* They 
also prepare, in the same way» a highly seasoned 
and very palateable sort of sausage, without 
skin : the chopped meat is daubed upon a flat 
skewer, and so broiled, over a charcoal fire. 
This sort of food is much liked in Persia and 
Turkey ; and in all the principal bazaars there 
are shops where it is prepared and sold, the 
person who wants it waiting till it is broiled, 
which is done in a couple of minutes. I liked 
this meat well ; and when upon a journey, was 
glad to come to a place where it could be had. 
I used to ccxisider three of these sausages, 
which are flat, and about six inches long by 
two broad, tc^ether with some bread, and a 
bunch of grapes by way of desert, as forming 
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an excellent meal ; and, I think, it never cdst 
me more than four-pence. 

J. Will you please to teach Maiy to md^e 
these things too, Uncle? 

27. O. I fear I am not cook enough for that. 
— This much for Persian roast. As to the 
bakings, I do not know that the Persians ever 
bake joints of meat \ but they are fond of a 
sheep or lamb baked whole. Their oven is the 
hole in the floor, in which you see the woman 
baking bread, in the picture of a Persian cot- 
tage. When the sheep or lamb is flayed and 
stufled with nuts, raisins, prunes, and spices, 
they suspend it in the oven, which has previ* 
ously been well heated, placing a dish at the 
bottom to receive the drippings. There is no- 
thing then to do but to leave it there until it is 
sufficiently dressed. As the heat surrounds it 
closely on all sides, it is always excellently 
cooked, and is usually brought to the dinner- 
table, — or rather to the dinner-floor, entire, 
and is there torn in pieces by the hands of the 
servants, assisted, perhaps, by the master of the 
feast himself. The Armenians have another 
way of dressing a sheep or lamb whole, which 
is, perhaps, more curious. The animal is flayed 
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and prepared as usual ; but, after this, the skin 
is put on again, and the carcass is then laid in 
the oven, upon hot embers, and other hot embers 
are heaped upon it. It is then left till suffici- 
ently cooked, and then it is found that the skin 
has kept it from being soiled or burned by the 
hot coals in which it has lain. I am bound to 
say, that I have never had meat that tasted so 
well as when baked entire by either of these 
methods. 

H. I have heard, Sir, of even oxen roasted 
whole, to be given to the poor, in England. 

{7, O. Y^s: it is still done, sometimes, on 
occasions of rejoicing, and a very silly piece of 
parade it is. It never is or can be well dressed ; 
and it would do much more good to the poor if 
dressed in the usual way, or given to them raw, 
to cook as they please. Our methods of cook- 
ing do not allow us to dress well any animal 
larger than a sucking pig, without cutting it 
up. 

It won't do for me to describe to you par- 
ticularly any more of the favourite dishes of the 
Persians; so what remains on this subject I 
had better tell you in describing a Persian en- 
tertainment, to which I, with another English- 
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man, and many Persians, was invited by a Per^ 
sian KhaUf or lord. I will explain to you all 
the particulars as I proceed. — But I fear there 
will not be time to finish it this evening: so we 
had better stop for the present. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A PERSIAN FEAST. 

Uncle Oliver, So now I have to describe to 
you a Persian feast. — Like ourselves, the Per- 
sians take their dinners in the evening. When 
the time came, my friend and I mounted our 
horses, and, attended by our servants, pro- 
ceeded to the Khan's house. It was only in 
the next street, but the Persian gentry con- 
sider it vulgar to walk in the streets. When 
we arrived at the Khan's house, we were usher- 
ed across the court, and up the steps to the 
drawing room, which I have already described. 
We threw off our slippers at the entrance, and 
went in, making the usual Persian obeisance 
to the Khan, who was sitting at the upper end 
of the room, and rose as we entered* 

Henry, What is the usual Persian obeisance ? 

27. O. It consists in placing the right hand 
upon the left breast, and bowing slowly forward. 
Another common and less ceremonious salute is 
to raise the right hand to the eyes, and then wave 
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it off, — ^pretty much in the same way that our sol- 
diers touch tiieir caps to their officers. In stand- 
ing up as I entered) the Khan received us as 
equals; if we had been his superiors he would 
have risen up in haste when he saw us, and 
would have come nearly to the door to meet us ; 
but if we had be«i inferiors, he would merely 
have made a motion as if to rise^ without rising 
at alL 

H. That is not very different from what 
we do. 

U, O.' No ; but the Persians observe such 
distinctions more exactly than we do, and so 
far from being politely anxious to give a person 
more attention than is his due ; it is their great 
endeavour to make every person, of whom they 
are not afraid, put up with less civility than he 
has a right to. If a stranger undeservedly 
submits to receive less respect than he may 
justly claim, the Persian thinks he has gained 
a great triumph over him, and his respectability 
is really lowered in the eyes of all who may be 
present, and of others who hear of it. They 
think him also a man of mean understanding, 
and low education, if he does not insist upon all 
the respect to which he is entitled* In their 
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view an accomplished man is one who is ac- 
quainted with all their forms and ceremonies, 
and is determined not to take an inch less than 
his due, but to get as much more as he can. 
Modesty and diffidence are virtues of no ac- 
count in Persia. If a man take a low place in 
an assembly, they think it a proof of weakness 
and insignificance. An energetic and decided 
manner, with a determination not to be put 
upon, is the way to procure respectful treatment 
from them. I think there is no people known 
to me, who give so much attention to forms and 
ceremonies as the Persians. They are instructed 
in them from childhood, and I have known 
mere bojrs behave, on occasion, to strangers with 
a dignity and formality at which I was quite 
astonished. All this is now so well known, 
that strangers are upon their guard, and think 
it necessary to fall into a terrible passion if 
they perceive any attempt to put them off with 
less respect than they have a right to. Before 
they go to visit princes and great men, they 
make it a point to know before-hand how they 
are to be received, and not to go at all unless 
they are satisfied. There is often a great fuss 
in settling whether the great man is to rise on 
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their entrance, how near the stranger is to ap^ 
preach him» and in what part of the room he 
is to sit : and it used to amuse me exceedingly, 
to see how solemnly these important questions 
were discussed* as if the welfare of the state 
depended entirely upon them. L have been 
equally amused, and sometimes vexed* to see 
the terrible stand made by great men upon 
small points of ceremony, and the attempts 
which after all, they sometimes make to cheat 
strangers out of some of the attention- which has 
been promised. 

H. What can he do then ? 

27. O. When he perceives the attempt, he 
can turn, as if to go away in great anger, on 
which they seldom fail to come to their senses, 
and laying the blame on some careless atten- 
dant or other, press him to return, and treat him 
with all or more than all the respect he re- 
quires. Or else he may help himself to all the 
respect he wants. For instance, it may be 
agreed that I am to sit in a particular place ; 
and if, when I come, I see that they want 
to make me sit in a lower place, or not to sit 
at all, I will not, as is usual, wait till the 
great man desires me to sit, but at once march 
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tip to the seat to which I am entitled, and sit 
down. 

Frank. But suppose some person is already 
sitting there ? 

27. O. Then I either go away in a passion, or 
else go up to my place, and stand looking at 
the person who occupies it, as if expecting him 
to move aside to make room for me, which he 
then seldom fails to do. Such decided pro- 
ceedings procure a person respect ; and when 
he has once established his character in this 
way, no more trouble is given him, and he is 
generally treated with the consideration to 
which he is entitled. I hate to think of these 
fooleries ; but as the Persians make them of so 
much importance, I am obliged to mention them 
to you. There was nothing of this however in 
the visit we paid to the Khan, who was a man 
of sense, and- did not trouble himself so much 
about this nonsense as most Persians do. He 
treated us with friendly respect, and gave us 
seats at the upper end of the room next him- 
self. 

F. You sat upon the ground, I suppose ? 

Z7. O. Yes, and cross-legged. We ought, 
indeed, to have sat on our heels^ as all the Per- 
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sians present did ; but we did not try it, be- 
cause we knew we could not keep that posture 
for five minutes :* and the Persians, laughing 
good-humouredly at our difficulty in that which 
they felt so easy, excused the disrespect of our 
posture. 

The company was not full when we arrived, 
and I observed that the inferior guests drew 
their cloaks completely around them, as they 
entered the room, and did not sit down till they 
were desired to do so by the Khan, who slightly 
pointed out the place where they were to sit. 
The entertainer has always the right to do a 
person honour by dBilling him up from the lower 
part of the room to a more distinguished place ; 
and if a person happens to intrude himself into 
a place higher than his right, he is liable to be 
sent down lower, to make room for some other 
person who may afterwards arrive. 

F. That is like something I have read in the 
Testament. 

27. O. Then let us hear it by all means. 

F. f Having found the passage, reads ;— ^ 
*' When thou art bidden of any man to a wed- 
ding, sit not down in the highest room ; lest a 

* The Penian modes of nttiDg are described in p. 109. 
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more honourable man than thou be bidden of 
him ; and he that bade thee and him come and 
say to thee, ' Give this man place,' and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room. But 
when thou art bidden go and sit down in the 
lowest room; that when he that bade thee 
Cometh, he may say unto thee, * Friend, go up 
higher :' then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee/' 

27. O. Thank you, Frank. The passage is 
much to the purpose ; and in the same way a 
great number of passages of Scripture are illus- 
trated by particular customs which still exist in 
the East. — I observed also that such persons, 
when they sat down, were careful that no part 
of their feet might be seen. This is also done 
when an inferior pays a private visit to a superior, 
and then also he is obliged to stand or sit at 
the lower end of the room, the distance being 
proportioned to the lowness of his rank. What 
struck me most, was to see that the Khan's 
eldest son, a fine young man who held an office 
in the state as high or higher than his father's, 
did not sit among the guests, but stood among 
the servants at the entrance, going about now 
and then to superintend the preparations for the 
entertainment. 
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r. Bat did he not sit down all the eveniog ? 
Did he not dine with you ? 

U. O. Neither. In Persia sons never sit ia~ 
the presence of their fathers ; and on occasions 
of ceremony only appear as upper servants. 
Even the king's sons do not sit before him, 
although that privilege is allowed to some of 
his other relations, and even to ambassadors 
and men of learning and religion. 

Another observation I made was, that when 
a servant was called, he made a low bow when 
he came before his master, and that when he 
withdrew he walked backward till he came to 
the door, when he bowed again. But I think 
this is only on occasions of some ceremony. 

After we had been seated a few minutes, 
which were spent by the Khan in paying to his 
guests those flowery compliments for which the 
Persians are remarkable, he made a sign to a 
servant for his pipe. It was soon brought, and 
our servants brought ours ready lighted at the 
same time. When a person goes on a visit, he 
is usually attended by a servant, who carries 
his pipe and brings it to him whenever the 
master of the house orders his. Till he does so, 
no one else does* There are many ceremonies 
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connected with the pipe, which is produced two 
or three times during all visits ; and when the 
master of the house calls for it the second time, 
or the third time, if the visitor be a person of 
consideration, it is a signal that he wishes the 
visitor to take leave. The king calls for his 
pipe in this way, when he gives audience to 
ambassadors and others; but no person is al* 
lowed to smoke before him, and only particular 
persons before the princes. 

jP. Are the pipes like our clay pipes ? 

{7. O, Oh no ! The smallest of the Persian 
pipes would hold as much tobacco as four or 
five of ours. The Persians have the common 
pipe of Western Asia, which consists of a stick 
bored throughout^ and having at the end a 
bowl of hard earthenware. But for this sort of 
pipe, the Persians do not use such long sticks 
as the Turks. The proper Persian pipe, which 
is in general use both among the rich and poor, 
is, however, very different. It is so made that 
the smoke, after being drawn from the tobacco, 
passes through water, before it comes to the 
mouth. 

jP. What is that for? 

27. O. To render the smoke cooL It is 
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someiimesy also/ perfumed as well as cooled, 
by being made to pass through rose-water. 

H. But how is that managed ? 

{7. O. The pipe, called a hxlefm^ consists of 
several parts, which can be separated from one 
another. The head consists of a bowl, shaped 
like an inverted bell, for holding the tobacco, 
*and with a cup underneath for receiving any 
ashes that may happen to fall out. This head 
is connected by a neck with a pear-shaped vesr 
sel, containing the water, and under this there 
is generally a stand to support the whole on 
the ground. A pipe runs JFrom the tobacco- 
bowl through the neck, and dips into the water; . 
and ano&er pipe of aromatic wood is inserted 
through a hole in the side of the water-bowl, 
and it is through this that the person smokes. 
The kaleon stands from sixteen inches to two feet 
in height, and the pipe is about a foot and a half 
long, so that when the kaleon is placed beside 
a person sitting on the ground, he is able to 
smoke without altering his position. When a 
person smokes on horseback, a longer pipe is 
used, and great persons and ladies sometimes 
use long, flexible, and curled up tubes, like 
snakes, such as are used by the Indians. 
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Jane. How can ladies fimoke. Uncle ? 

17. O. They smoke quite as muck as the 
men. Even children begin to smoke very 
early, and I have often been amused to see a 
boy, not older than you, Frank, puffing away 
with all the gravity imaginable. At every suck 
at the pipe, the air drawn down from the bowlj^ 
makes the water bubble up with much noise, 
and that this may be seen as well as heard, the 
bowl containing the water is often of rich cut 
glass, and sometimes the whole of it, except 
the bowl and the pipes. The kaleons of the 
princes and great people are often articles of 
astonishing splendour, on which all the best 
Persian arts of decoration are employed, the 
material being silver or gold, highly wrought, 
covered in some parts with beautiful figures in 
enamel, or thickly set with precious stones. 
The kaleon which the king uses at public au- 
diences is one of the most costly toys in the 
world, being one blaze of jewels. The kaleons 
of the common people are on the same princi- 
ple, but of mean materials and rudely put to- 
gether, the bowl being of brass or earthen-ware; 
the water-vessel, a simple gourd, and the pipe, 
a rough stick with a hole run through it. On 
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visits, a person seldom smokes more than about 
two minutes at a time. In all considerable 
houses, there is a servant whose exclusive busi- 
ness it is to attend to the kaleons, keeping 
them in order and producing them when re* 
quired. There is another who attends to the 
coffee in the same manner. He roasts and 
pounds every day the quantity which is likely 
to be wanted, and the jingle of his pestle may 
be heard daily at the same hour. He brings in 
the coffee when the pipes are taken away. So 
it was at the Khan's. The man came in with 
a tray on his left hand, on which was a small 
coffee-pot and a number of little cups of fine 
china-ware, about the size and shape of our 
egg-cups without the stands. There were no 
saucers, which are never used in Persia, 

H. Then the coffee was not hot, I suppose? 

27. O. It was as hot as it could be; and to 
prevent the cups from burning the fingers, they 
were enclosed in cases of gold, wrought in open 
filagree work, and shaped like egg-cups with 
their stands. These cup-cases are often of 
silver, and the common sort of brass. The 
coffee has no milk or sugar in it, and looks as 
black as pitch. This is because of the great 
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quantity of coffee they use in making a very 
little drink. I dare say as much coffee goes to 
the making of one of those tiny cups as we 
should make serve for one of our large break- 
fast-cups. A Persian would be disgusted at 
the thin watery drink that comes to our tables 
under the name of coffee. He regards it as a 
refreshment rather than as a drink : and as he 
prepares it, it is certainly very refreshing, though 
the quantity be so small. It is strong and 
bitter, but the peculiarly pleasant flavour and 
smell of coffee is well preserved, instead of 
being drowned in water and smothered in milk 
and sugar, as we manage it 

Other drinks which are served round to visitors 
in rather larger cups than the coffee, are weak 
tea, with sugar, but without milk; and also 
what they call '' sweet coffee," that is, hot rose- 
water with sugar, which the Persians like very 
much, but which I could not bring myself to 
like. All this we had, and also more smoke, 
after which came a rich variety of fruits, sweet- 
meats and ices. Of all these articles the Per- 
sians consume an amazing quantity. 

JT*. So you told us, as to the sweatmeats. 

27. O. It is equally true of fruits* I have 

n2 
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told you what fine fruits they have^ and in th^ 
season when they are most abundant^ they de- 
vour an astonishing quantity. It forms a prin- 
cipal article in all their meals, besides which 
they consume a vast deal between meals. Many 
ruin their healths^ and even kill themselves by 
this excess, particularly as they generally like 
unripe better than ripe fruit. They are very 
much prejudiced in favour of their own fruits; 
and when the Persian Ambassador was in Eng* 
land; although he could not withhold his praise 
from our strawberries, yet when any comparison 
was made between his own country and ours> 
he would say, " 'Tis true we have no such fine 
houses, adorned with looking glasses, as you 
have, no carriages, nor are we so rich ; but then 
we have better fruit, and we always see the 
sun." He was in the right ; with a few excep- 
tions their fruits are better, and more various 
and abundant than ours. We can afibrd this 
praise to Persia ; so do not look gloomy about 
it, Henry. 

After all this, the preparations for dinner 
began in good earnest. The servants came in 
with their basons and jugs of warm water for 
the guests to wash their hands. These vessels 
were of silver, but the common ones are 
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of tinned copper, and the baaon has usually 
a cover pierced with holes, through which the 



water disappears as it falls from the hand on 
which it is poured. It is one unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that towels are never provided, so 
that each person is ohliged to use his own 
pocket handkerchief for the purpose of wiping 
his hands dry. After this come other servants 
vrith the table cloths, if I may so call them, 
when they were spread on the floor. They 
consisted of long pieces of printed calico, about 
four feet wide, and were spread out before the 
guests, as they sat ranged along the upper end 
and both sides of the room. Along the edge 
(^ the cloth next the guests, and about three 
feet asunder were compartments in which were 
painted Persian verses inculcating the duty of 
hospitality, and expressing gratitude to God, 
for the abundance he bestows. The distance 
between these compartments brought one of 
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them between each of the guests. I cannot 
say the table cloth was very clean, nor did I 
often see a clean one at a Persian meal. 

H. How IS that. Sir ? 

U. O. The Persians are not remarkable for 
clean linen of any kind; and as to the table 
cloths, they think it unlucky to change them, 
and believe that the more they are begrimed 
with the filth and fat of hospitality, the more 
valuable they are. 

When the cloths were duly laid, men came 
in with broad thin cakes of bread, — such as 
you see the women baking in the picture of 
the inside of a Persian cottage. One of these 
they placed before each of the guests to serve 
both to eat with the food and as a plate. After 
this the servants came in with trays of copper- 
tinned, with china bowls containing various 
sherbets. 

H. Sherbets ! What are they ? 

27. O. They are drinks which serve to the 
people in the East the same purposes as malt 
liquor and wines serve to us. There are many 
different kinds; but generally composed of 
water, sugar, the juices of fruits, cinnamon and 
other ingredients. Our lemonade is a sherbet. 
As the Persians use no drinking glasses, each 
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of the bowls contained, floating in the sherbet, 
a wooden spoon with a deep . bowl and rather 
long handle. These spoons are made of pear- 
tree woody and the carved handles of those 
of the best description are so delicately worked » 
that they bend slightly as they are carried to 
the mouth. 

F. Do they drink from the spoons, then ? 

27. O. Yes, as we would drink soup. I ob- 
served afterwards, that now and then during 
the meal each person took a spoonful from the 
bowl which happened to be nearest to him. 
The spoons contain five or six times as much 
as our table spoons; and I also noticed that the 
same spoon was used in turn by several per- 
sons. A tray containing four of these bowls, 
together with sweatmeats and fruits, was placed 
within reach of each of the guests. 

After these trays had been arranged, others 
came, bearing various messes in procelain dishes. 
One of these trays were placed between every 
two guests. I cannot undertake to describe 
the various good fare that was set before us. 
But I must mention that the most conspicuous 
dishes in each tray consisted of the common 
sorts of pillaw, which I have already mentioned ; 
besides which there were bits of broiled meat. 
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roasted fowls i^nd game, various rich steW9> 
eggs dressed u|> with vegetables, and cups 
containing melted butter, and a variety of 
sauces. 

H. All upon one tray? 

U, O, If there are more dishes than the tray 
will hold, the pillaw is sometimes put between 
the trays; but on occasions of display the 
dishes are often heaped up one upon another on 
the same tray. 

H. Then how do they get at the meat? 

17. O. As best they can ; the dishes are sO 
placed, one above resting on the edges of two ot 
three below, that there is room to get the hand 
into most of them ; and that is all that is consi* 
dered necessary. If a person is afraid to med- 
dle with the pyramid of crockery-ware, he may 
take his chance of getting a handful or two out 
of most of the dishes when the servants remove 
in succession those that are uppermost. 

H, But what is the use of such a multitude 
of dishes ? 

U. O. The master wishes to shew his re- 
spect to his guests by the greatness of the feast 
be provides. The Persians have also a passion 
for displaying a great quantity of fine china- 
ware, which makes them bring more dishe^ 
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than they would otherwise. At entertainments 
given by great persons^ it is not an extraordinary 
thing to see two or three hundred vessels and 
bowls of various sizes and descriptions on the 
floor at one time. 

F. But surely the guests can't eat all that is 
brought? 

17. O. No : nor do we eat all that is brought 
to our tables. The Persians^ however, have much 
more, in proportion, served up than we. All 
that is prepared; is served up ; and the great 
quantities that remain to be taken away go to 
feed not only the servants of the household, but 
those of the guests. The meat goes in succes- 
sion first to the upper class of dependants, and 
then to those in the humbler employments, till 
it is all gone. A Persian family of considera- 
tion even at its private meals, has a great quan- 
tity of meat served up, on account of the great 
number of servants it is thought necessary to 
keep. A Persian gentleman keeps a vast num- 
ber more of servants than an English gentleman 
of the same rank and fortune. I remember^ 
when I was at Tabreez, I was entertained by a 
Persian khan who had been in England to get 
instruction in useful arts* The prince, his master, 
gave him a situation said to be worth about 
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three or four thousand pounds a-year : telling 
him at the same time that he must keep fifty 
servants. 

H. Fifty! 

U. O. So the khan related, and whether true 
or not, it serves to shew the feeling in the 
matter. The khan, however, took the liberty of 
saying that he did not want so many servants 
and would not keep them. All the courtiers 
stared, and expected that the prince would be 
very angry : and the anger of princes is a fear-» 
ful thing in Persia. 

H. And was he angry ? 

C/. O. No. He laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders ; saying, " Oh» Mohammed AH has 
been with the English and learned their ways. 
Let him do as he pleases." And what pleased 
Mohammed Ali was to have not more than 
half a dozen men-servants. 

Now I think you have a pretty good idea of 
a Persian dinner. Let us see how it was eaten. 
When all seemed ready, the khan said " Bis- 
miUahV^ that is, ''in the name of God," and 
inamediately every one applied himself with 
great zeal to the various dishes before him. 
When a man partook of any dish as a pillaw or 
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8tew^ he bent forward so as to bring his beard 
close to it, and then diving in his hand scooped 
up between his two fore fingers and thumb a 
good quantity of the rice or what else it might 
be, chucking it into his mouth without wasting 
a bit or drop of what he had taken up. When 
I tried to do this, I always failed miserably, 
scattering half of it about in trying to carry it 
to my mouth, and letting a good quantity run 
down my sleeve, so that at last I thought it 
best to content myself with the more solid parts 
of the feast. 

H. But did the Persians put every thing 
into their mouths in this way, at once from the 
dishes ? 

U. O. No. When they took something from 
one of the drier or more solid dishes ; or else 
picked up elsewhere a bit too large for one 
mouthful, then they put it upon their cake of 
bread, and tearing it into convenient mouthfuls, 
dipped their fingers into such dishes of sauce or 
melted butter as pleased them, letting the rich 
stuff drop from their fingers upon their meat till 
it was sauced to their liking. 

J. Well, I never !— What a filthy way that 
is, is'nt it, Uncle ? 
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U. O. Rather, certainly. But I had become 
so much accustomed to things of this sort that 
I did not much mind them, and was not shocked 
by them so much as you are. Habit and neces- 
sity make us suffer and do many things, the 
thought of which shocks those who never tra- 
velled. Many a good fowl have I torn up with 
my hands, and was glad to have it to tear ; my 
hand has been in many a dish of rice with the 
bands of two or three other persons ; and very 
often have I been delighted to get a draught of 
water from a dirty puddle in the road. 

H, I think that if the Persians dip their fin- 
gers so much into dishes and sauces, they must 
need to wipe them often. 

U. O. So they do. They wipe them in their 
cake, which serves the treble use of plaite, towel, 
and bread. 

jP. Bread ! Do they eat it then after using 
it as a towel and plate ? 

U, O. Yes : they break off bits of it, in the 
course of the meal, to eat« 

J. Oh me ! 

H. I suppose. Sir, you got a good dinner 
lifter all, then ? 

U. O. Yes, I did. I had some complaint 
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indeed with the sweets and sours which they 
put^ in most of their dishes ; but upon the whole 
I fared very well. Our host indeed thought 
himself bound to pay us particular attention^ 
which he shewed rather unpleasantly, by taking 
up large handfuls of the favourite dishes and 
transferring them to our hands or to our cakes 
of bread. Sometimes he tore off by main force 
some nice piece of bird or lamb, and thus fa* 
voured us with it. This is considered a great 
mark of politeness, although we would willingly 
have done without it. 

With this exception in our favour, every one 
minded his own business, without noticing his 
neighbours. Each man seemed to feel that be 
had a serious and important duty to perform, 
and certainly every one performed it well. A 
Persian feast is very quickly over, for every one 
eats as if for his life, or as if afraid that the dish 
he should be engaged upon, should be taken 
away before he has done with it. There was 
perhaps some cause for this fear ; for I have 
always observed in the £ast, even at English 
tables there, that the servants have an extraor- 
dinary readiness to whip away your dish or plate, 
when any little matter takes your attention from 
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it for a moment It is dangerous to turn your 
head to answer or ask a question, when you 
have a choice dish or morsel before you. 

One thing that struck me very much, was 
the great silence which prevailed at this and all 
other Persian entertainments, at which I was 
present. There was no rattle of plates, knives 
and forks — ^for there were none to rattle ; there 
was no drinking of healths, for there was no 
wine or glasses ; the servants moving about on 
their soft carpet, without shoes on their feet, 
made no noise ; and scarcely a word was spoken 
by any one, except by our host in his kind at- 
tention to ourselves. This was pleasant. 

When a person had finished eating, he held 
his greasy right hand supported over his left 
arm, until others had done, when the servants 
came round again with their jugs and basons 
for the guests to wash their hands. The dishes 
were then removed in a trice ; and after we had 
smoked another kaleon and taken another cup 
of coffee, we took our leaves of the khan and 
returned home, very much gratified by the in- 
formation concerning the manners and customs 
of the Persians, which this visit had given to 
us. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. — ALI AND HOSSEIN.* 

UncU Oliver. I think it will be best not to 
speak at lai^e about the Mohammedan religion » 
till we come to Arabia. I suppose you already 
know s(»nething about this religion ? 

Henry. Something ; but not much. 

Frank. They worship Mahomet^ don't they ? 

Jane. Who is Mahomet ? 

U. O. Mohammed \% the right way to pro- 
nounce his name. He was a man of Arabia, 
who lived about twelve hundred years ago. 
The Arabians were then idolaters; but there 
were many Christians and Jews living in the 
country. Mohammed declared the religion of 
his country to be false and abominable, and as 

* In this cliapter the terms THohammedanUm, Ulafn, and 
Moiiem Faith, signify the religion which sprung from Moham- 
med, without distinguishing the sects : Soonee and Shtah are 
the names of two principal sects : the names Mohammedan, 
Moslem, Mustulman, express generally a believer in the religion 
of Mohammed, without distinction of sects. 
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to the Jews and Christians, he said that their 
religions had been originally true, but had been 
grievously corrupted in after-times ; and that he 
was himself appointed by God to bring all backto 
the ancient faith of the patriarchs and prophets, 
from which all had very far departed. He was 
quite right in saying that Christianity was then 
greatly corrupted; but, unfortunately, he num* 
bered among the corruptions, some great doc- 
trines which form important parts of the Christian 
faith. However, what he taught on this point is 
still believed by all Mohammedans, who say, 
that Christians still follow a corrupt system, 
while their own is the true old system^ as 
amended and restored by Mohammed. 

H, Then their religion is in some way con* 
nected with ours ? 

17. 0. Yes. It professes to come from the 
same God as the religion of the Jews and 
Christians ; and that as Christ came to complete 
what was imperfect, and restore what had been 
corrupted in the Jewish system, so Mohammed 
came to complete what was imperfect, and re«* 
store what had been corrupted in the Christian 
system. Moslems therefore, consider Christians 
much in the same way that Christians used to 
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regard the Jews. They hate and despise us for 
rejecting the testimony of Mohammed^ in the 
same way that the Jews rejected the testimony of 
Christ: but they hate and despise the Jews 
more, because they rejected not only the testi- 
mony of Mohammed but that of Christ also : for 
they allow that Christ was a great prophet, who 
taught true doctrines which his followers after- 
wards corrupted. But they deny that he was 
the Son of God; and place him on the same 
level with Abraham, Moses, and Mohammed — 
except, indeed that they allow greater honour 
to their own prophet than to either, because, as 
they say, he was the ^* seal of the prophets," 
that is, one appointed to complete all that former 
prophets had left imperfect, and to restore all 
that had been impaired ; thus becoming the last 
and greatest of the prophets. 

H. Then, Sir, I suppose they like people of 
other religions still less than they like Jews and 
Christians. 

17. O. The degrees are degrees of dislike, not 
of liking ; for they do not like Jews or Chris- 
tians at all. However, they do think better 
of them than of any others, because they are 
<< men of the book," — ^that is to say, men who 
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have received from God books which were true 
and good, and would be so still if they had not 
been corrupted. You see how difficult it must 
be to bring them to believe a Christian doctrine ; 
because, if it is not something like what , they 
can find in their own book, they can say that it 
is one of the things which we have corrupted. 
They think that all that is true and pure in our 
book is to be found in theirs also, and that all 
the rest is not worth a farthing. 

F. Then they have got a Bible ? 

U. O, They have a book which is to them 
much the same thing as the Old Testament is 
to the Jews, and the New Testament to our- 
selves. This book is called the Koran, and was 
written, from time to time, by Mohammed, who 
pretended to have received it from one of the 
angels. I am not now going to say much 
about the Koran ; but I must mention that to 
Mohammedans it makes i)ot only their great 
religious book, but their great law book, as the 
books of Moses were to the Jews. They must 
not only believe what it teaches, but are liable 
to punishment if they do not attend to its rules 
for the regulation of their conduct. In this 
way, the priests in Mohammedan countries are 
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also, in a great degree, lawyers and magis-» 
trates. 

F. I wonder it is not the same among our- 
selves, with regard to the New Testament. 

U. O. I do not wonder at it. It could not 
be. The books are very different. The Koran 
is principally intended to regulate the outward 
conduct, while the New Testament is intended 
to regulate the feelings of the heart and the 
dispositions of the mind ; and these are beyond 
the reach of magistrates and ministers of jus- 
tice. For this reason, when some Christians 
thought as you do, that the word of God should 
be the public law, they were obliged to turn to 
the books of Moses, for the New Testament 
could not be made to answer for that purpose. 
What, for instance, does the New Testament 
say as to our conduct towards our enemies? 

H. '' Love your enemies : do good to them 
that hate you." 

V. O. A noble rule! But, you see, that 
could not be a public law, because no indifferent 
person can estimate the degree in which other 
men love or hate. 

With regard to the doctrines of this religion, 
I only now want you to understand so much as 

o2 
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may enable you to see in what respect the 
Persians differ from other Mohammedans. The 
great doctrine of this rehgion is^ that there is 
only one God, and that Mohammed is his 
prophet ; or, as they express it^ " There is no 
Grod but God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God." It is so far from idolatry, that, in 
dread of it, the representation of living things is 
entirely forbidden; and the neglect of this 
regulation is one of the things by which the 
Persians are distinguished from other Moslems. 
Then there are a great number of regulations, 
saying how a man must act in daily life, and 
under a great number of given circumstances. 
He is told how oflen, and in what manner, he 
must pray, and how he must wash himself be- 
fore prayers, and that if he is on a journey and 
can get no water, he may rub himself with 
sand. He is told what fasts he must keep, and 
that at least once in his life he must make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where Mohammed was 
born. He is also commanded to abstain from 
certain meats and drinks, such as pork and 
wine. 

Jane. And do they mind that? 

U. O. They mind the law against eating pork 
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more than that against drinking wine. In fact, 
I beUeve they try to make amends for their in- 
dulgence in wine by their zeal against pork. 
They greatly misunderstand us in these matters* 
Because we have liberty to drink wine, which 
they have not» they think that all Christians 
must be drunkards; and because we are not 
forbidden to eat pork, they seem to fancy that 
we eat nothing else — that it is our favourite 
food, and that a hog is peculiarly a Christian 
animal — and, indeed, the very emblem and 
symbol of our faith. You know the crest of 
my arms is a boar, which I have engraved upon 
one of my seals, and painted upon the pannels 
of my carriage :— -you would be amused to hear 
bow it caused me to be misunderstood in Geor- 
gia, where there are many Persians, and in 
Persia itself. In my way to Persia, I took my 
carriage through Russia into Georgia, and when 
the Mohammedans living there saw the pig upon 
its pannels, they at once concluded that I was 
some eminent Christian or other — perhaps a high- 
priest ; and that I put the boar on my carriage 
in order to shew what I was. In Persia, the 
same figure on the seal of the letters I sent 
about, occasioned similar mistakes ; and some 
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zealous people considered it an insult upod 
their religion. In the end, I found so much 
trouble about it^ particularly as men refused to 
carry for me letters that had a figure of the un- 
clean beast upon them, that I was obliged to 
lock it away and use only this seal {taking it in 
hisfinffcrs), with the letters ®. ®. 

To understand the main point of difference 
between the Persians and the other Mohamme- 
dans, we must go back a little to the time of 
Mohammed himself. He had a cousin, called 
Ali, who was greatly attached to him, and who 
was the first man converted to the new faith. 
The prophet, who loved him greatly, gave to 
him in marriage his daughter and only child, 
called Fatima, whom he thought the most per-* 
feet of women. On all these grounds, Ali con- 
ceived that he had a rightful claim to succeed 
to the temporal and spiritual authority, which 
was left vacant by the death of Mohammed. 

H. And so he had. 

£7*. O. That is what the Persians think. The 
principal disciples of Mohammed, however^ 
thought differently: for they conferred the 
sovereignty on Abu-bekr, a man of great in- 
fluence and ability, who had been the third 
male convert to the faith. 
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J, Male : — and there was a woman then ? 

U, O. Yes: the first of all was Mohammed's 
own wife. — ^This Abu-bekr was also the father 
of the prophet's principal wife, whom he mar- 
ried about the same time that he gave his own 
daughter to Ali. 

H. But of course Ali succeeded^ when Abu- 
bekr died. 

U. O. No, indeed. When Abu-bekr was 
dying he sent for a valiant, and able disciple 
called Omar, and told him that he bequeathed 
his power to him. 

H. What a shame ! 

U. O. Well. When Omar had heard what 
Abu-bekr said, he objected, saying: — " I have 
no occasion for the place ;" to which Abu-bekr 
replied ; — '' But the place has occasion for 
you ;" and then Omar consented. This Omar 
treated Ali with respect and esteem, and on his 
death-bed refused to name his successor, leav- 
ing the matter entirely to the six elders who had 
been the friends and companions of Mohammed. 

JP. Of course they chose Ali ? 

U, O. Softly ! They certainly went to Ali, 
and offered him the empire, upon condition that 
he would govern not only according to the rules 
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in the Koran^ and in the traditions of Moham- 
med's sayings and doings, which had been col- 
lected after his death; but also according to 
the decisions of Abu*bekr and Omar. He 
agreed to the first part^ but refused the second ; 
so they went and appointed a weak sort of a 
person called Othman^ who agreed to the whole. 
This Othman had a troubled reign, and at one 
time those who rebelled in consequence of dis- 
content, were only appeased through the media- 
tion of the virtuous Ali, who pledged himself 
that the caliph would, as he promised, redress 
the grievances of which they complained. 

J. I like that All, Uncle ! 

U. O. Do you, my dear? So do the Persians. 
Not long after another rebellion was stirred up 
against him through the intrigues of Ayeshah, 
the widow of Mohammed, and daughter of 
Abu-bekr, in consequence of which the caliph — 

H. Caliph again ! 

U. O. *' Caliph" was the title by which the 
rulers of the Arabian empire were called, and 
it signifies no more than vicar or successor. — In 
consequence of which the caliph was besieged 
by the son of Abu-bekr in his palace ; the gates 
of which were bravely defended by Ali's two 
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8onS; Hassan and Hossein. The rebels, how 
e^er, prevented them from getting any water or 
provisions ; so that they were at last obliged to 
yield, when Othman was killed by the enraged 
rebels, in the e^hty-second year of his age. 

F. Poor old man ! — But now, perhaps, is 
Ali's turn ? 

U. O. Yes. The *' lion of God," as he was 
named on account of bis bravery, was called 
by the people from his retirement to' the throne 
of Arabia. Age and disappointment had done 
away with his ambition, and he at first refused; 
but the rough soldiers would not be denied, and 
compelled him to consent. So Ali was caliph. 

H. How glad I am of that ! 

U. O. But Ali was not glad. He had no 
cause to be glad. The widow of the prophet, 
who had great influence among the chiefs of the 
Arabs, hated the husband and family of Mo- 
hammed's daughter ; and she hated them the 
more when she found that the schemes which 
made her stir up the rebellion against Othman^ 
had been blasted by the declaration of the 
soldiers in favour of Ali. So when she found 
an opportunity she escaped to Basrah, on the 
Euphrates, and there raised the standard of re- 
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bellion against Ali, declaring that her object 
was to avenge the death of Othman, who, she 
pretended, had been murdered by order of Ali. 
The caliph marched against the rebels, and after 
trying all that he could to make peace with his 
adversaries, that men of the same faith might 
not shed one another's blood, a terrible battle 
took place near Basrah, in which the widow 
of the prophet was taken prisoner. 

H. Was she in the battle ? 

U. O. In the very hottest of it. She rode 
in a covered litter upon a swift camel, which 
was covered with mail. It is said that 280 
brave men, who successively held the reins of 
the camel, chaunting pieces of poetry the while, 
were either killed or wounded, most of them 
having lost the hand with which they guided 
the beast. The battle is called " the day of 
the camel" from this circumstance. Ayeshah 
herself was not hurt ; but the covering of her 
litter was stuck full of arrows, like quills upon 
a porcupine. She was taken prisoner, her 
generals were killed, and her army routed. 

jF. Now then ; Ali may reign in peace. 

U, O. No. There was no peace for Ali. 
He was obliged immediately after to march 
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against Moawiyah^ the governor of Damascus, 
who had declared himself caliph. This man was 
a kinsman of Othman, whose murder by Ali he 
also affected to believe, and whose bloody shirt 
he used as a standard. When the armies met, 
Ali offered to decide the dispute by single com- 
bat with his adversary, in order to spare the 
blood of his countrymen : but Moawiyah was 
afraid to hazard his life in an encounter with 
the invincible old man, and refused. So 
ninety battles or skirmishes took place in 
the course of one hundred and two days. At 
the end of this there was a great battle^ that 
lasted nearly two days and the night, between 
them. Ali rode on a piebald horse, and was 
dressed in the robes of the prophet. Wherever 
he appeared there was horror and dismay among 
the rebels, more than five hundred of whom he 
is said to have smote to the ground with his 
ponderous sword. The forces of the enemy were 
at last driven back to their camp, and were 
about to run away, when a famous general, 
called Amru, who commanded in the army of 
Moawiyah, thought of a plan which turned 
the fortune of the day in his favour. He ordered 
his soldiers to advance with five hundred and 
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fifty copies of the Koran, fixed upon the point 
of their spears ; and when the soldiers of Ali 
saw this, they threw down their arms, and refused 
to fight against them. Thus the caliph lost the 
victory at the moment when it seemed certain, 
and was obliged to agree to a truce with his 
fival, very unfavourable to himself. 

H. {Angnly) Oh ! 

U. O. The end of the matter was, that men 
became very discontented at seeing the strength 
of the empire wasted in domestic quarrels, in* 
stead of being, as formerly, employed in the 
conquest of infidel nations ; and they bitterly 
lamented to see brother fighting against brother, 
and believers shedding the blood of one ano- 
ther. These things worked upon the minds of 
three men, who made a vow, to restore peace to 
the Arabian empire, by killing the three men 
whose quarrels disturbed it. 

H. Who were they ? 

J7. O. Ali ; Moawiyah ; and Amru, the gene- 
ral I have lately named. The man who under- 
took to destroy Amru, killed another man 
by mistake, the second wounded, but did not 
kill Moawiyah ; but the third gave Ali a mor- 
tal stab while he was acting as high priest 
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(Imaum) in the mosque at Kufah, near Babylon, 
which he had made his capital. 

H. (Sighing) This is a very sad story, 
Uncle. 

U. O. It is. — Ali died in his sixty-third year, 
after a troublesome reign of five years. He was 
certainly the bravest and most virtuous of the 
Arabian caliphs. He had also great sweetness 
of temper, humility and justice. His last ex- 
pressions were to beg his sons not to torture the 
murderer, but to slay him at one blow. 

Now you will recollect that the sons of Ali 
were the only grand-children of Mohammed, 
their mother being his beloved and excellent 
daughter Fatima. 

J. Was she living when Ali was murdered ? 

U. O. She had been dead several years. — 
This being the case, if it were right that such 
an empire as that which Mohammed began 
should descend from father to son, then cer- 
tainly the right of the sons of Ali was the best 
of any — being even better than that of Ali him- 
self. 

The eldest son, Hassan, succeeded his father 
in that part of the empire which remained faith- 
ful to him. But the gentleness of bis disposi- 
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tion disqualified him to cope with the chief of 
Damascus^ to whom, after a reign of six months, 
he resigned the government. He then retired, 
intending to spend the rest of his days in quiet 
and devotion, but was very soon poisoned by 
the direction of M oawiyah, who still feared this 
meek and humane man. 

F. What horrid people they were, Uncle! 

U. O. The deeds are horrible : but they are 
not peculiar to the Arabians. The same things, 
or things as bad, have been done in all coun- 
tries, because there is no country in which men, 
led on to crime by ambition and envy, have 
not been found. Well, this Moawiyah being 
now the only sovereign, wished to exclude for 
ever the family of Ali, by making the throne 
hereditary in his own house. So he declared 
his son Yezid his successor, and got the princi- 
pal Arabs to swear to be true to him before his 
own death. Yezid was a dissolute young man, 
and some of the principal chiefs refused to 
comply ; and when his father died, the inhabi- 
tants of Kufah, where Ali and his son had 
reigned, determined to make an effort in behalf 
of Hossein, the second son of Ali, and sent to 
invite him to come to them, assuring him that 
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there were 140,000 men in that part of the 
country who would join him as soon as he ap- 
peared near the Euphrates. So Hossein^ who 
was a man of great spirit and courage> immedi- 
ately left Mecca, in Arabia, and crossed the 
desert with only forty horse and one hundred 
footy besides a pretty numerous train of women 
and children, consisting of his own family and 
part of his late brother's. But in the meantime 
the governor of Kufah got information of what 
was going on, and by punishing some, and 
gaining over others, broke up the party for Hos-* 
sein in that city. So. when the son of Ali arrived 
in the plains of Kerbelah, he found a different 
reception to what he had expected. He was 
there met and surrounded by 5000 soldiers, 
who had orders to bring Hossein or his head to 
Kufah. Finding it hopeless to make a honoura- 
ble peace, Hossein and his friends determined 
to resist to the last. They all perished. 

H. Hossein also ? 

U* O. Yes« He was the last that remained 
alive ; for his faithful friends one after another 
threw themselves between him and the weapons 
of his enemies. Among these were his five, 
younger brothers and his eldest son. Then the 
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son of Ali was left alone, and then his heart 
swelled with anguish. Weary and wounded, he 
sat down at the door of his tent, and offered up 
his supplications to God. His infant son was 
brought out to him, and while he pressed the 
little creature to his bosom ; an arrow pierced it 
through the heart; and immediately after the 
head of his nephew, a little boy, was struck off 
as he ran to embrace bis uncle. Hossein him- 
self was wounded in the mouth as he was 
moistening his lips with a drop of water, for 
dreadful bad been the agonies of thirst which 
all had suffered that day. Then his enemies 
closed around him, when his dear sister, Zeinah, 
rushed from the tent, and conjured them to 
spare the grandson of the prophet. But Hos- 
sein himself rose, like a lion refreshed, and 
threw himself in the midst of the armed men 
around him, the boldest of whom retreated be- 
fore him ; until the reproaches of their general 
removed their awe, when they again closed 
around him, and destroyed him by thirty-three 
wounds. The conquerors struck off his head 
and carried it in triumph to Kufah. It was pre- 
sented to the governor, who viewed it with sa- 
vage satisfaction, and struck it on the mouth with 
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his cane. There was an old Arab present who, 
when he saw that, could not refrain from crying 
out ; — ^^ Alas ! alas ! on these lips have I seen 
the lips of the apostle of God !'' 

H. Meaning his grandfather, Mohammed ? 

17. O. Of course. 

F. It is an exceedingly sad story, Uncle. 

O. U. It is indeed. All this properly belongs 
to the history of Arabia ; but I have thought it 
best to relate it to you now, as you would not 
very well be able, without it, to understand the 
difference between the Persians and other Mo* 
hammedans. — But this will suffice for the pre* 
sent: at our next meeting we will consider 
what that difference is. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

THB RELIGION OF THE PEB8IAK8. — THE 

MOHARREM. 

Unek Olwer. The religion which the Per- 
aiatis received when their country was conqnered 
by the Arabians in the time of the caliph Omar, 
was the same that was professed by other 
mocdems, and so it continued until about three 
hundred and fifty years ago. The change took 
place in this manner : — 

There resided in Persia a family which en- 
joyed a great reputation for holiness, and which 
claimed to be descended from one Moosa, who 
was the seventh Imaum. 

Frank* What is that ? 

U. O. It means a sort of pope — ^the head of 
their religion. The Persians confine this dignity 
to Ali and his descendants to the ninth genera- 
tion, making altogether twelve Imaums. The 
twelfth, whom they call the Imaum Mehdee, 
they believe not to be dead, but only concealed; 
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and that he will re-appear towards the end of the 
world, when Jesus Christ also will come down 
from heaven and assist in bringing all the world 
over to the faith of Mohammed. — ^Thus, you see, 
the family I have mentioned being descended 
from the seventh Imaum, was also descended 
from Mohammed and from Ali. 

The heads of this family in the course of time 
gathered a large number of fdlowers and disci- 
ples around them, by whose assistance one of 
them, named Shah Ismael, was in the end able 
to drive out the Tatar princes, who then ruled 
the country, and to restore the monarchy pf 
Persia. His descendants occupied the throne of 
that country for about two hundred years. Now 
the faith of the Persians is that which they re- 
ceived from this &mily, perhaps with some ad- 
ditions which it has since received. Those who 
profess it are called Sheahs, whereas the Turks are 
called Soonees. Sheah means ** heretic," and the 
name was given to the new sect by the Turks. 

Henry. Do the Persians call themselves 
Sheahs ? 

U. O. Yds. It is rather odd : but we have 
a similar example in England, where a lai^ and 
important sect adopted the name of '^ Method- 
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ists/' which was originally given to them in 
scorn. 

Now these Sheahs believe that Ali ought to 
have succeeded Mohammed, and that the au- 
thority ought to have been continued to his de- 
scendants, who were also the descendants of the 
prophet. They therefore say that the three 
caliphs who came between Mohammed and 
Ali, were usurpers and rebels ; and they hate 
and curse their names on that account. This 
makes a great difference : because the Sconces 
bold the memory of those very caliphs in the 
utmost veneration, believing them to be holy 
and great men, and that it was never intended 
that the dignity of Imaum should be continued 
in the family of the prophet, but only that it 
should be continued in the tribe to which Mo- 
hammed belonged, that is, the Arabian tribe 
of Koreish; and they also contend that the 
faith must always have a visible head. 

H. Then who is the head of their sect ? 

U. O. The Sultan at Constantinople. 

H. But he is not an Arab, is he ? 

U. O. Why, no : but they think it enough 
« that the last of the old Arabian caliphs solemn- 
ly renounced the right of succession to the 
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Imaumship in behalf of his conqueror, the an- 
cestor of the present Saltan. This has given to 
the Sultan a sort of sacred character, which has 
made the Turks always anxious to preserve the 
family in the midst of all their rebellions, 
whereas in Persia, where the king has no re- 
ligious character, the reigning family has often 
been changed. 

One great difference has grown out of this 
question of succession, of more importance than 
the question itself. For the Persians, in re- 
jecting the authority of the three caliphs, were 
bound to reject also the great additions which 
they made to the religion of Mohammed, being 
traditions, on their authority or allowed by 
them, of the sayings and doings of Mohammed, 
and which came to be considered of the same 
authority with the Koran itself. All this the 
Sheahs reject, and will not allow authority to 
any book but to the Koran, and to certain tra- 
ditions which they think they can trace to Ali, 
and other sources which they consider pure. 
You see this must make a great difference be- 
tween the two, although perhaps it would be 
quite difference enough to make the Sheahs to 
abhor, as they do, men whom the Soonees almost 
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worship. Besides, the Sheahs do not very well 
like that widow of Mohammed, whom I have 
seTeral times mentioned ; while the Soooees re- 
spect her greatly, and call her the Mother of the 
Faithfal ; and on the other hand, the Sheahs pay 
much more reverence to the memory of Fatima, 
the daughter of the prophet and the wife of 
Ali, than the Soonees think at all necessary. 

These are the most important differences be- 
tween the Sheahs and Soonees. They are not 
of much importance in themselves; but they 
are of a sort very well calculated to make the 
two sects hate each other, which they do most 
heartily. The Sheahs are, perhaps, the most 
tolerant of the two. They allow the Soonees to 
be brethren in the true faith, — though erring 
brethren ; but the Soonees will hardly acknow- 
ledge the Sheahs for brethren at all, but con- 
sider them by many degrees worse than either 
Jews or Christians. However, the Persians 
hate and despise the Soonees quite enough, and 
more than enough. This is partly owing to bxl 
institution which they have, and which serves 
to whet their anger and hatred every year. 
This institution is peculiar to the Sheahs, and is 
closely connected with the facts of which I 
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have been speaking to you. They set apart the 
first t»i days of every year as a seasoD of 
mourning for Hossein and his unfortunate 
fitmily and brave companions. In this season, 
their grief for them, and their rage against the 
early caliphs is excited in the highest degree by 
sermons and orations which are delivered in the 
streets and squares by the priests ; and also by 
dramatic representations of the last days of 
Hossein, from the commencement of his jour- 
ney, to his death on the plains of Kerbelah. It 
is astonishing how the speeches and exhibitions 
work upon die feelings of the people. I have 
seen tears &11 like rain from the eyes of iron- 
looking men, whom it would seem as if nothing 
could move, when they have heard the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs described by eloquent 
preachers, or have seen their death-struggle 
clumsily represented before them. I have seen, 
at such a time, a vast multitude, — 'from the 
king to the porter at his gate, — rocking them- 
selves to and fro in an agony of grief and tears, 
and sending forth the mournful Persian wail of 
'^ Wahi I wahi ! toahi !" as if fix)m the very 
bottom of their hearts. At the same season, I 
have often seen men walking about the streets 
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almost naked^ and their bodies covered with 
bloodi which streamed £rom wounds which 
they had given themselves, to testify their love, 
their anguish, and their devotion, and crying, 
as they went, in a loud and passionate voice, 
" Ya Hossem ! Ya Hossein !" that is, " O Hos- 
sein ! O Hossein I" 

F. {Sighing,) I don't wonder at all this. 
Uncle ; you saw I cried myself, when you told 
us about Hossein. 

U, O. Yes : and therefore you may imagine 
how the Persians, who regard Hossein as one 
of the chiefs of their religion, must feel, when 
they hear the story told, and see it represented 
in the way I have mentioned. I certainly, in 
all my wanderings, never saw any thing, in the 
way of religious excitement, comparable to that 
which I vntnessed in Persia, during the fast of 
the Moharrem. 

H. Moharrem! 

U. O. That is merely the name of the month 
in which the fast is held. I had almost forgot- 
ten one remarkable circumstance which struck 
me very much. On some occasions, when the 
audience was much affected, I was surprised to 
observe a priest going about collecting the tears, 
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as they fell, on a piece of cotton from which he 
carefully pressed them into a bottle. In general 
the Persians believe that the tears shed for 
Hossein possess extraordinary virtue in the cure 
of diseases. They say that a drop put into the 
mouths of dying men, who had themselves shed 
many tears for the martyr, has often saved their 
lives when the doctors had given them over. 

JEf. I don't believe that. 

F. I do. 

17. O. And I understand why you, my dear 
Harry, do not; you see not why such tears 
should have more virtue than any other : while 
you, my Frank, see a beauty in the thing, — ^that 
they who shed tears should find a healing virtue 
in them, which makes you willing to think that 
it is true. My opinion is, that although, of 
course, the tear can have no virtue in itself, 
the hope it inspires, and the faith which is felt 
in its power, may have a very useful effect in 
some disorders. 

Grief is not the only feeling which during the 
Moharrem is excited among the Persians. Their 
rage also is excited to the utmost against Yezid, 
Omar, and the other caliphs, whom the lower 
sort of people curse aloud, and with great 
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bitterness, oh snch occasions. It would baldly 
be safe at that season for a Soonee to appear in 
the streets. Unaccustomed as the Persians are 
to any dramatic representations, part of their 
rage is vented upon the men who act hateful 
characters in the play about Hossein. After 
Hossein is killed^ for example, the men who 
have acted as soldiers of Yezid, are pelted off the 
ground with stones, and followed with deep 
curses and shouts of abtise. 

H. Then the Persians are not so sensible a 
people as I thought. 

{7. O. Rage is never sensible. It is of course 
difficult to get persons to act such odious 
characters; and when I saw the ceremony , some 
Russian prisoners were made to do it; and they 
got out of the way as fast as they could when 
they were no longer wanted. 

The veneration of the Sheahs for Ali and Hos* 
sein has led them to regard as sacred the 
places near Cufa, where Ali is buried and where 
Hossein was killed. The place is on the borders 
of Persia, but belongs to the Turks. The 
Persians have however, built splendid tombs 
and mosques on the spot, to which they not 
only make pilgrimages, but send the dead 
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bodies of their friends from all parts of the 
country to be buried there* While I travelled 
in Persia, I used to be continually meeting 
parties of men and women of all ranks, going 
towards Kerbelah as pilgrims ; and there were 
generally in the party several horses or mules, 
laden with dead bodies. They are carried in 
coffins which are sewed up in felt, and are not 
treated with the least ceremony on the journey. 
One horse generally carries two coffins, one on 
each side, while a man sits on the animal's back, 
between them ; or sometimes, when the man 
has charge of only one, he sits on the horse and 
carries the coffin in his lap. It is only the rich 
who can afford this, however; for besides the ex- 
penses of the journey, the ground for a grave is 
very dear, and there are taxes to be paid to the 
Turks. Indeed all the pilgrims are obliged to 
pay taxes, when they go to Bagdad to get per- 
mission to proceed to Kerbelah, which they 
cannot do without leave. This place of pilgrim- 
age is peculiar to the Sheahs. The Soonees 
go to Mecca when it is safe to do so : and the 
Persians also venerate that place very much ; 
but partly go. account of the distance, and partly 
because it was a great mortification to them to 
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▼isit a place and travel throagh countries be- 
longing to the Soonees^ not many of them go 
there; but content themselves with visiting 
Kerbelahy and other holy places, in or near their 
own dominicms. The principal of these, after 
Kerbelah, are Mushed and Koom. Mushed is 
a city in the north-east comer of the kingdom^ 
and contains a temple, in which lie the remains 
of Imaum Reeza, the eighth of the twelve 
Imaums of whom I have spoken, and where also 
is buried the famous caliph Haroun Alrashid of 
the Arabian tales. Koom has a similar temple, 
built by the late king, in the place of another 
which stood on the same spot, and which con- 
tains the tomb of Fatima the Immaculate, the 
daughter of that Imaum who is buried at Mushed. 
In both these the tombs are directly under the 
domes of the building, and the part above the 
ground, consists of a sort of high and large ob- 
long chest, of costly and carved wood, under a 
canopy of green silk ; and within a railing or 
grate, which is of solid silver, at Koom, but at 
Mushed of polished steel, within which there is 
another of gold. As for the buildings them- 
selves, they resemble the mosques used for 
public worship, which I shall describe on 
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another evening. People of consideration who 
live nearer to Mushed than to Kerbelah, gene- 
rally send the bodies of their dead friends to be 
buried at the former place. 

I should not neglect to mention that a person 
who has been to Mecca is entitled to bear the 
title of " Hadj ee " before his name. This means 
" Pilgrim/' and is a distinction much valued in 
Mohammedan countries. 

Mr. D. Is it confined to those who go to 
Mecca ? 

U. O. Not strictly; particularly now that 
very few go there. It is often assumed by persons 
who have gone to either Mushed or Kerbelah, 
if it happens to be at a good distance from 
their own homes* 

Mr. Dillon. I am surprised to find that one of 
their places of pilgrimage is to the shrine of a 
woman ? 

27. O. It is remarkable enough. But in fact 
all these pilgrimages, and the veneration paid 
to particular saints and relics, is a corruption of 
the simple religion taught by Mohammed, which 
forbade any thing like religious veneration to be 
paid to any beii^ but God. But now they 
have come to pay a deep religious respect, veiy 
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like worshipy not only to Mohammed, Ali, 
Hossein and the other Imanms ; but to their 
descendants, whom they call Imaum-zadehs-— 
zadeh meaning son or descendant ; so they also 
say ^' Shah-zadeh " for a son of the king. 
There are hundreds of places in Persia where 
there is the tomb of some saint which the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood view with veneration, 
and to which pilgrimages are made from a 
greater or less distance, according to the repu- 
tation it enjoys. Even villages which have no 
formal shrine, have generally a conspicuous 
tomb containing the remains of some saint or 
martyr. A few of the whole are pretty generally 
known, and are frequented from distant parts, 
but the greater part are quite unknown except 
in the district in which they are found. 

Mr. D. It used to be very much the same in 
England formerly. There were a multitude of 
places considered holy on account of tombs, 
relics and wells of blessed water. 

{7. O. Precisely so: there is much resem- 
blance. The Persians hold in great respect 
even the garments and other relics of those 
holy persons ; and they think that there is a 
sort of miraculous power in their tombs, so that 
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prayers offered there will be granted^ which 
would be neglected elsewhere. 

H. Do you mean that these things make a 
difference between tlie Sheahs and Soonees? 

TJ. O. Not exactly : for the Soonees have 
also plenty of saints, although their saints are 
not the same as those of the Sheahs. I think, 
however, that the Sheahs go much further than 
the Soonees in this matter. 

What I have told you comprehends the grand 
differences between the Sheahs and Soonees. 
But there are some others in small matters 
which have sprung up, I know not how, unless 
it be that their hatred to each other has made 
them averse to having things exactly alike. It 
would be tiresome to reckon up examples, such 
as that they stroke their arms differently when 
they wash themselves before prayers, and that 
when they are at prayers they hold their hands 
in a different manner — the Soonees crossing 
theirs upon their bosom, in a part where the 
Sheahs let theirs fall down by their sides. 

H- These are small matters, indeed. 
U. O. Small as they are, the great majority 
of the Soonees believe in their conscience, that 
the least of them will shut the Sheahs out from 
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heaven, and the Sheahs are quite of the same 
opinion as it regards the Soonees. 

H. Oh! 

XJ. O. So say I : — Oh ! — ^and with these two 
oh's we will finish for this evening. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PIBE WORSHIPPERS. — THE NUROOZ. 

Henry. Sir, I have read that the Persians 
were worshippers of fire. It seems they are 
not so now ? 

Uncle Oliver. By no means. I have been infi- 
nitely astonished to hear people of some informa- 
tion speak of the Persians as if they still believed 
them to be worshippers of fire. But the fact 
is, that they not only do not worship fire them- 
selves, but are great persecutors of those who 
do. 

H. Then there are worshippers of fire ? 

U. O. Yes. The ancient Persians were what 
are called fire-worshippers. When the country 
was conquered by the Mohammedans of Arabia, 
the bulk of the nation adopted the religion of 
the conquerors to save their lives. 

H. But they did not all change their re- 
ligion ? 

U. O. No. Many of them went to India, 
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where their descendants^ under the name of 
Parseesy still form an industrious and useful 
body of men. A few of them are even to be 
found now in some parts of Persia ; but they 
are despised and hated by the modem Persians^ 
and altogether they lead but a miserable life in 
their ancient and proper country. 

H. After all, isn't it very silly of them to 
worship fire ? 

TL O, It is, certainly. We must not, how- 
ever, think them more foolish than they really 
are. I am not sure we understand this religion 
very well ; but I do not think it teaches that 
fire is God, or is to be worshipped as God ; but 
only that it is a symbol of God's presence in 
the world, and for diat reason is to be honoured 
and respected. I am afraid, however, that many 
of the people of this religion looked at the sun 
and at the fire, before which they worshipped, 
till they ceased to see God, — paying to the sun 
itself and to the fire, that honour which was due 
to Him only« and which was at first intended for 
Him. 

Mr. Dillon. I am glad of this opportunity of 
asking you, Mr. Oldcastle, whether there are 
now no traces of this ancient religion in the 
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present institutions and practices of the coun- 
try? 

(7. O. The Mohammedans as usual did their 
best to root out every thing that seemed con- 
nected with the ancient idolatry. Yet it seemed 
to me that the modem Persians have among 
them many more traces of their old religion 
than they would be willing to acknowledge. 
You know that the sun was the great object of 
honour to the ancient Persians, and to this day 
there is, perhaps, no country in which the sun 
is so much honoured as in Persia. I will give 
you an instance or two; — not the best, perhaps, 
but the only ones that I recollect at this mo- 
ment. One is, that the Lion and Sun — that 
is, the figure of the sun rising over the 
back of a lion — forms still the ensign of the 
nation, being borne upon its colours, stamped 
upon its coins, and painted on its buildings. 
In many coins the lion is left out, and the 
sun alone is placed. It is still more remark- 
able that when the late king first founded an 
order of knighthood, in order to bestow it as a 
mark of his regard upon some of the gentle- 
men of the French embassy, sent by Bona- 
parte, he called it the Order of the Sun ; and 
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the present Order of the Lion and Sun was 
only created when he found that the English 
ambassadors, who afterwards came to Persia, 
were not willbg to accept a distinction which 
had been created in honour of the French, with 
whom we were then at war. 

But the most striking of all the remains of the 
ancient religion, is the yearly feast called the 
Nurooz; which means the new-day. This feast 
was established in very ancient times by the 
fire-worshippers of Persia, and was their prin- 
cipal festival. It was held when the sun en- 
tered the constellation of the Ram, in the month 
of March, for that Was considered the com- 
mencement of the Spring, and this was the 
new year's day of the ancient Persians. 

H, Is it not now ? 

17. O. No : and that makes it the more re* 
markable that they should keep the feast, al- 
though they have not only changed their re- 
ligion, but their calendar also ; but they not 
only do keep it, but it is the principal feast to 
them as it was to their ancestors ; and it is not 
observed by any other nation in the world. 
This ancient feast has, in fact, triumphed over 
the feeling which made them wish to outroot 
every thing belonging to the old religion. 
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Mr, D. But do they now observe it in Ex- 
actly the same way that their forefathers did ? 

17. O. Not exactly : for as it was intended to ' 
celebrate, at the commencement of the spring, 
tlie benefits which the sun confers upon the 
earth, there were some idolatrous ceremonies con- 
nected with it, which, of course, their Moham- 
medan descendants have left out. The modern 
Persians, indeed, are ashamed to acknowledge 
that they keep a feast of their infidel fathers ; 
and therefore to excuse themselves, pretend that 
the creation of the world began that day, and 
that their favourite saint, Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mahomet, on that day became chief (caliph") of 
the Arabians. This, however, deceives nobody 
but themselves ; and the stricter sects of Mo- 
hammedans bitterly reproach them for keeping 
up the observance of an idolatrous festival. 

F. Do you also think them wrong in that, Sir? 

17. O. By no means. Allowing the change 
from the old religion to the new, to be a change 
for the better, as it certainly was, I think they 
were quite in the right to retain this feast, after 
they had deprived it of every thing that was 
offensive to their new opinions. Indeed, I am 
most willing that in the changes of opinions 
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and customs which are continaally going on in 
the world, all that is beautiful, and all that 
makes men more cheerfully happy, and more 
kind to one another, should remain fixed things, 
■^so that every age that went before should leave 
an inheritance of pleasant things to the ages 
that come after. 

Mr, D. I rejoice to hear that from you, Mr. 
Oldcastle. 

v. O, I rejoice to say it, Mr. Dillon. But 
let us return to the Nurooz. Among the fire- 
worshippers in early times, the return of this 
day threw a general joy over the nation. The 
rich sent presents to the poor: all classes dressed 
themselves in their holiday clothes; and a large 
number of persons in all ranks kept open house. 
While the feast lasted, the days were enlivened 
by religious processions, music, dancing, a kind 
of theatrical entertainments, and various manly 
exercises and rural sports. In the general 
joy even the dead, and the beings of their owix 
fancy, were not neglected ; for the good-natured 
people placed rich messes from their tables 
upon towers and house-tops, that the spirits of 
their departed friends, and the good and fair 
beings whom they call Peris, (and which re- 
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semble our fairies both in name and nature,) 
might partake of their good cbeer. 

Frank, And did the spirits and the fairies eat 
their dinner ? 

17. O. No, surely. The fairies are the creatures 
of the fancy only ; and if they indeed existed, we 
could not know that either they or the spirits of 
the dead could be present ; and if they existed 
and were present, it is not likely that they would 
have any appetite for the fare by which our 
gross bodies are nourished. The Persians did 
not think that these spiritual beings came and 
feasted themselves upon the meat, but upon 
the delicate flavour which that meat sent forth. 

H. A pretty notion ! 

U. O. It is a poetical fancy; and such a 
fanciful way of feeding is a very suitable one 
for such fanciful beings ; but would not do for 
you and I. 

Well : the modem Persians observe the feast 
now much in the same way as their fathers did, 
except that they have left out the religious part, 
and have not put any of their own religion into 
it. They have also shortened it : it used to last 
for six days, but is now seldom kept up for more 
than three; and those persons who have no 
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money or time to waste, are content to observe 
the first day only. The happy day is announced 
by the firing of gwis from the citadel about mid- 
night, at the supposed moment when the sun 
enters the constellation Aries, immediately after 
which the government band takes the note of 
gladness, and the drums and trumpets keep up 
a joyful uproar for several hours. In the morn- 
ing, every one that meets a friend in the streets, 
or elsewhere, kisses him, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, on both cheeks, and wishes 
him a joyful festival. 

H, This seems something like what is done 
in England at Christmas. 

TL O. Very much so : indeed, our Christmas 
practices give the only resemblance I can point 
out, to the Persian Nurooz. As at our Christ- 
mas, exchanges of presents are made at the Per- 
sian feast by all classes. These mostly consist 
of sweetmeats, of which the Persians are very 
fond. The poorest compliment one another in 
this way, exchanging little presents of flowers, 
oranges, and other articles of small value ; they 
also use, for the same purpose, eggs boiled 
hard, with their shells painted or gilded. 

H. That is odd enough. 
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U. O. Odd as it is> the same thing used to 
be done in this country at Easter, and is still, I 
have been told, in the northern counties. It is 
quite a common custom at Easter, among the 
Christians in the East ; and I suppose we, in 
the West, got it from them. — I felt it pleasant 
to see the people exchanging little tokens of 
regard in this manner ; and I dare say it is a 
very gratifying thing, when it takes place 
among themselves : but it is not so pleasant for 
a stranger to receive such marks of attention 
from them at this season, or indeed at any other 
season, as they are not contented with a return 
of equal value, and the servant who brings it 
must also have a large recompense. I have 
been in this way obliged to give as much for one 
orange, as would have bought a camel's load 
of oranges, in the market; and as much for 
some sweetmeats, as would have bought enough 
to satisfy all the children in London for a 
month. 

H, But why did you give it ? 

U. O. Because it would have been a greater 
evil not to have done so. With this be satis- 
fied for the present, as I shall have to speak on 
the subject again, by and bye. 
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The king himself, on this occasion, sends 
sweetmeats and dresses of honour to the minis- 
ters and courtiers. 

H. What are dresses of honour? 

U. O. A dress presented to a person by the 
king, or other ruler. It is called kelat, and is 
much valued, as a mark of royal favour. — In 
Persia it consists of a complete suit of brocade, 
with a shawl ; to which a sword is sometimes 
added, for the sake of greater distinction. A 
sword which the king himself has worn, is a 
very great honour, particularly as it has his 
name upon it, by which it is easily known from 
all others, and thus remains an enduring mark 
of the royal favour. A present of this sort is 
carried with some state to the house of the per- 
son for whom it is intended, who receives it at 
the door, and lifts it respectfully to his head, 
when it is put into his hands. The officer who 
brings it is entitled to a good sum of money as 
his recompense ; and the amount is deducted 
from his salary by the king. This is the way in 
which great men in Persia pay their servants, 
by sending them with presents to persons, who 
must reward the servant, not according to the 
value of the articles sent, but according to the 
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rank of the sender and the respect it may be 
necessary to show to him. 

The custom of giving a dress to a favoured 
person, is very ancient in the East, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible. The honour 
is the greater, if the dress happens to be one 
which the king himself has worn. 

H, Because it is the most splendid, I sup- 
pose? 

C7". O. No. The value of a kelat does not 
consist in its richness, but in its being known 
that it was a gift from the king. Those which 
were given by the late king — who was a mean- 
spirited man in all that related to expense — 
were often flimsy things of trifling value in 
themselves, but they were important to the per- 
sons who received them, as it showed to the 
world that the king held them in esteem. 

F. How odd that is ? 

17. O. It is not very odd. It is not a bit 
more odd than the distinction which an Euro- 
pean prince confers on a subject, by giving him 
sixpenny worth of ribbon to wear in his button 
hole. 

H. That is knighthood ? 

V. O. Yes ; and these dresses gave for a time 
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a sort of distinction not unlike knighthood. 
The late king made a sort of traffic of this 
kind of honour, always expecting something 
valuable in return for the dress; and in 
consequence of this, the distinction began to 
lose its value, as it was well understood that 
the king gave it more for the sake of gain 
than in order to bestow a mark of his fa- 
vour. Indeed, I believe, that many to whom 
he sent dresses would gladly have gone without 
them, though, as it was, they were obliged 
to receive them with every testimony of gra- 
titude and joy. 

H. Couldn't they refuse ? 

[7. O. Oh, no. It is the greatest of insults 
to refuse a present in Persia; and whatever 
comes from the king no man can refuse, even 
though it will ruin him to receive it. Indeed, 
many wealthy men have been purposely reduced 
to beggary in this way by the king, who seemed 
all the while to be doing them the greatest 
honour. 

JET. What a shame! Better take their pro- 
perty openly. 

v. O. A king of Persia has no objection to 
do that also. The persons who receive dresses 
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of honour on the eve of the Nurooz^ are expected 
to appear before the king in those dresses on 
the first day of the feast This is a grand day 
at court. The king appears upon his throne, 
his dress blazing with pearls and precious stones, 
so that the eye is dazzled to look at him. He 
alone appears in the hall of audience or drawing- 
room ; the princes and chief priests stand in the 
portico before it, and the nobles and great men 
of the land, are ranged in the court below. 

H. And what is done ? 

17. O. When the king enters and takes his 
seat, guns are fired, and the band strikes up, 
" God save the king." 

H. Our " God save the king ?" 

17. O. Yes, ours. It has become the royal 
anthem in many lands ; and I have often been 
greately moved to hear it unexpectedly in 
Russia, Turkey, Persia, India and other cowi- 
tries, played by the natives themselves. At the 
same time all the people present make their 
obeisance by placing a hand upon each knee, 
and then bowing down their bodies until their 
heads almost touch the ground. Soon after he 
has seated himself on the throne, he says aloud, 
*^Let the festival be propitious!" on which some 
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persons to whom that duty falls say, ''May 
God render the festival propitious to the king 
of kings !" After this an address in praise of 
the king is delivered by a person at the other 
end of the garden. 

F. But does the king like to be praised to 
his face ? 

U. O. I dare say he does. There is nothing 
remarkable in this ; here in England, there is a 
court officer (poet laureate) whose business it 
was, until lately, to write an ode in praise of the 
king, once or twice every year.— After this the 
king's richly jewelled pipe is brought, and he 
smokes a little while ; and when he has done, 
a pleasant drink called '' sherbet," is handed 
round to all the persons present. Then some 
tame elephants are brought in to make their 
obedience to the king» which they do with their 
usual discretion and good sense ; first giving a 
sort of shriek, and then kneeling down. 

J. I thought there were no elephants in 
Persia. 

17. O. They are there just as they are here, 
and come, in both instances, from the same 
country, India. The whole ceremonies of this 
day usually conclude with some silver trays 
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containing small silver coins^ with a few gold 
ones among them, being carried round to the 
persons present, by an attendant who fills their 
hands which they hold out for the purpose. 
Sometimes this distribution is made only to the 
persons particularly pointed out by the king, 
and sometimes the king himself makes the 
distribution : there is then a large vase of coins 
standing near him, and into this he thrusts his 
hand, and taking out as many as he can grasp, 
pours them into the two extended palms of the 
man who has been so happy as to attract his 
notice. 

Mr. D. Is this done only at the Nurooz ? 

(7. O. The king makes presents of dresses, 
shawls, horses, money, and such things, to par- 
ticular persons at all times ; and is at all times 
ready to receive presents from others; indeed 
no one ever comes to the throne empty handed, 
whether it be to present himself to the king, to 
ask a favour, or to solicit justice. 

H. But suppose the man be poor ? 

U. O. He must still give something or other, 
however trifling. It is a custom of the East, 
and is a very ancient one in Persia. We read 
of poor people offering fruits and flowers to the 
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king for want of something better. The custom 
itself is not so bad as the abuse which has 
arisen out of it, in consequence of which almost 
every man^ from the king downwards, is con- 
tinually on the look-out for a profitable present, 
and will hesitate at no meanness in order to 
obtain it. I dare say that in their private life 
among their equals, the Persians get on very 
comfortably together ; and their trouble begins 
when they have any intercourse with their 
superiors. The trouble of a stranger begins 
when he enters the country, and does not end 
until he leaves it, as every one, of whatever rank, 
makes every opportunity he can of getting a 
present from him. This vexes a traveller so 
much, that, perhaps, it makes him think worse 
of the Persians than they deserve. 

H. Does the king expect presents from tra- 
vellers ? 

U. O, Yes : if the travellers wish to see him 
they must carry a present with them ; and am- 
bassadors also offer valuable presents when they 
first appear before him. The king seems pleased 
with whatever is offered. Strangers usually 
give some curious or valuable articles from 
England or India ; and never think of offering 
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money, which would please him better than any 
thing else, particularly as he often does not un* 
derstand the use and value of the things pre- 
sented to him. The late king gave one of our 
ambassadors a pretty broad hint on this sub- 
ject. When the presents were offered, the king 
asked how much they were worth. The am- 
bassador mentioned a very large sum; on which 
the king said, ** Then keep the presents, and 
give me the money they are worth !" 

H. Oh! 

U. O. Well : I have understood that the king 
of Persia obtains at least on^third of his in- 
come in the way of presents ; of which by far 
the largest proportion is at the feast of Nurooz ; 
when he probably receives altogether not less 
than from 600,000/. to 800,000/. 

H. Are the presents which the king receives 
of the same kind as those which he bestows, Sir? 

U. O. I ought to mention that the dresses 
which he distributes on this occasion are not all 
at his own expense ; but many of them are sent 
from the different provinces as parts of their 
customary offerings. I have only described to 
you the opening day of Nurooz ; but on one of 
the following days the presents which have 
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been sent up from the governors of all the pro* 
yinces in the empire, are presented to the kii^ 
with much ceremony. They consist generally of 
the finest articles of the produce and manufac* 
ture of the provinces from which they are sent. 
Each of the presents is delivered separately. 
When all is ready, the master of the ceremonies 
walks up before the king with the person who 
has been sent with the present, together with 
an attendant who, when the name and titles of 
the donor have been proclaimed, reads from a 
paper a list of the articles, which are then car- 
ried past either in trays which men bear on their 
heads, or on the backs of mules or camels ; the 
men sometimes carry the most valuable articles 
of the same present, and the animals the re- 
mainder. Altogether it makes a very rich dis- 
play of the best commodities of Persia, con- 
sisting of all sorts of rich stuffs, shawls, wea- 
pons, pearls and other things; and also animals, 
as fine horses, mules and camels. Travellers 
used, above all, to admire the present of the 
prime minister of the king, which seems to have 
consisted every year of fifty mules, each covered 
with a rich cashmire shawl, and each carrying 
a thousand gold coins worth about twelve shil- 
lings each \ making altogether — how much ? 
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r, {After considering a little.) Thirty thou- 
sand pounds. 

C/. O. Right: — besides the value of the 
shawls and mules. Whether this immense 
sum be really a present from the prime minis- 
ter, I cannot tell : but I have been told that it 
is only called a present for the sake of parade, 
and is really part of the public revenue which 
this great officer receives for the treasury of the 
king. I ought to mention^ that trays filled 
with sweetmeats formed a part of every pre- 
sent. 

F, That is an odd thing to offer a king, 
unless he were a boy. 

U* O, I think they consider there is some- 
thing fortunate in sweetmeats. However, the 
reason which made you think that sweetmeats 
would form a suitable present to a boy, is the 
very reason why they form a s\iitable present to 
an adult in Persia ; for certainly there is no boy 
in England who likes sweetmeats better than 
most men do in that country, where more of them 
are eaten than perhaps in any other country in 
the world. 

There are several customs connected with the 
use of sweetmeats, which shows the esteem in 
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which they are held in Persia. Thus, at the 
public entry into a town of the king, or prince^ 
or foreign ambassador, sweetmeats are thrown 
under the feet of his horse, much in the same 
way that flowers are sometimes strewed, on 
such occasions, in European countries. Then, 
again, when a king or governor of a province 
wishes to express his satisfaction with a person 
who has uttered some pretty saying or compli- 
ment, or with a poet or orator who has delivered 
a poem or oration before him, he orders his 
mouth to be stufled with sweetmeats. 
jP. {Laughing,) That is very comicaL 
H. (Thoughtfully.) There is, however, some- 
thing very pretty and proper in it ; is there not. 
Sir? — {JJncle Oliver nods.) — It is like, — it 
is like saying, '^ Return sweetness to the mouth 
from which sweetness came." 

U. O. Precisely so ; and you have expressed 
it exceedingly well, Henry. I have only to 
add, that this practice has led to the common 
expression, in wishing another welfare, ^' May 
your mouth be filled with sugar-candy :" and to 
the corresponding expression of cursing and 
abuse, " May your mouth be filled with dirt/' 
or, " May you eat dirt ;'* and so on, through 
various changes of expression. 
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I had almost forgotten to say, that, besides 
the great presents which the king receives dur- 
ing the Nurooz from the provinces; the indi- 
vidual courtiers also make up as large a purse 
as they can afford, or think desirable, to offer to 
the king at this season. The king expects it 
from them ; and the larger their offering is, the 
more likely they are to obtain his favour, and to 
get such employments or privileges as they de- 
sire from him. In this, and other cases, pre- 
sents are used by the Persians like bait by 
fishermen, — calculating that by its means they 
shall catch something which will repay them 
twenty or a hundred fold more than what the 
bait cost. 

The remainder of the day in which the pre- 
sents are delivered, and, indeed, of the other days 
of the feast, are occupied in various sports and 
amusements; such as horse-racing, held in a 
neighbouring plain, to which the king, on this 
occasion, rides on one of the elephants. This is 
a miserable exhibition altogether, to those who 
have seen English races. The prize is whatever 
the king pleases to give to the riders of the best 
horses ; and is contended for by about twelve 
horses, mounted by miserably dressed boys. 
The king's horses always win. 
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H. Isn't that odd ? 

U. O. No : I suppose the owners of the other 
horses think it would be rude to let their horses 
do better than his majesty's: and there is a 
still better reason, which is, that a person whose 
horse happened to win, would be obliged to 
make a present of the animal to the king* 

if. Presents again ! 

(7. O. Ay, presents again and again ! there is 
no end of presents in Persia. Then there is run- 
ning by men mounted on stilts twenty feet high ; 
othe™ perform feats of strength and balancing, 
turning on a slack rope, or carrying on their bare 
heads two high vases of water, or a pile of 
earthen vessels with a vase of flowers at the 
top. There is also wrestling between men, and 
between men and bears. The man who is the 
victor, that is, who throws his adversary on the 
back, runs before the king, who throws him 
a piece of gold. The wrestling is, I think, the 
worst part of these games, as the men do not 
care how seriously they hurt each other ; and 
broken limbs, and even loss of life, sometimes 
occur. There are also combats between rams 
excited against each other, and an ox is baited 
by a lion, in the way I formerly described. 
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Then there are feats of tumbling and rope- 
dancing. The latter were performed, when I 
was there, by a boy about twelve years of age, 
whose performances surpassed those of our 
rope-dancers. The rope, being of hair, was 
stretched across the court ; only part of it was 
horizontal, the remainder being made to slope 
up to the top of the house in two slopes, of 
which the uppermost was steeper than the 
other.* The boy, after walking to and fro 
upon the horizontal rope, walked steadily up 
the first slope, balancing himself with a pole, 
and seemed to find little more difficulty in 
mounting the second slope. He afterwards 
came down again with the same apparent ease, 
walking backwards. The lad was animated all 
the while by music; but, altogether, it was a 
painful exhibition, for one could not help being 
in continual fear, lest he should fall — 

J. And be dashed in pieces. 

{7. O. Not exactly that; for I was greatly 
pleased to observe, that several men were 
placed under the rope attending to all the 
motions of the boy, ready to receive him in a 
large blanket, if his foot had happened to slip. 

* The first slope forty, the second fifty degrees. 
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Their various amusements are prolonged un* 
til the evening, when the fireworks begin to be 
discharged. They are very splendid, and, ex- 
cept in order and proportion, equal to, if they do 
not exceed any display of this sort which is ever 
made in Europe. 

Such is the great and ancient festival of 
Persia. I have — or rather, you have made me, 
talk about it laove at length than I had intended. 
But it is no matter ; as I have only been led to 
tell you about several things, which must have 
been noticed on some evening or other, and 
which could on no evening be better noticed 
than on the present. There ! do you see John ? 
He is lingering about there at the door to see if 
we are coming, which i8 a manifest sign that 
John thinks it is time for us to be within 
doors. Let us go. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FASTING AND PRAYER. 

Uncle Oliver. We finished an excellent dinner 
about an hour ago ; so I hope we are in a very 
proper disposition of mind for talking a little about 
the great fast» called Ramazan, which is observed 
by all Mohammedans. Ramazan is the name of 
the month in which they believe that the Koran 
was sent from heaven, and during that month 
every true believer is strictly commanded to 
abstain from meat and drink, and every vo- 
luntary enjoyment of sense from sunrise to sun- 
set. It is like our Lent; but is far more 
strictly observed than Lent is by any sect of 
Christians. 

Henry, Do the Persians observe it like the 
Turks ? 

U. O. Yes. There is in this respect little 
difference among the various Mohammedan sects, 
they are all nearly equally strict. 

H, I wonder they agree in this while they 
differ in other things. 

U. O. Yet it is not wonderful. You will 
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understand that they believe the strict obser- 
vance of this fast atones for many past offences^ 
and greatly shortens the road to heaven ; and it 
is therefore natural^ that all sects should l^ 
careful about this fast; because it is a much 
easier course to win heaven by fasting for a 
season^ than by constantly regulating the con- 
duct and feelings; and easier to atone for 
past crimes by fastings than by penitence and 
tears. It is for this reason that most men are 
anxious to keep the Ramazan very strictly, even, 
though they may not be considered as remark- 
ably religious persons in general, I remember 
a man who was not remarkably strict about 
his religion at other times, and for that very 
reason thought himself bound to be remarkably 
strict during the Ramazan. As he was sitting 
one day during the fast, in a comer, looking 
very melancholy, he dropped into a doze, when 
a mischievous person thrust three or four raisins 
into his half opened mouth. Being perhaps 
dreaming of a feast, he crunched them once or 
twice between his teeth before he was awakened 
by their sweetness. When he discovered what 
had happened, he fell into a perfect storm of 
passion, and I verily believe would have run his 
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dagger through the jester, if he had not taken 
care to get out of his reach. As it was, he 
busied himself with great vehemence in cleansing 
his mouth, not only spitting out the bruised 
raisins with every mark of abhorrence, but 
carefully picking his teeth and rinsing his mouth 
with water, and also endeavoured to throw up 
from his stomach, any small bit which might 
have escaped down his throat. 

H. {Laughing). If that was unlawful, the 
fast must be very strict indeed. 

U, O, So it is. It not only forbids the use 
of food, but even of water, and the smoking of 
tobacco. 

Frank. But suppose a person should be sick ? 

U. O. In that case they may take what they 
want, and so may persons who are on a journey; 
but then they make amends by fasting at some 
other time, or by giving extraordinary alms to 
the poor. 

Jane. At that rate, how do they live at all, 
for a month together ? 

U. O. Surely you don't forget that they are 
only to fast during day-light. At night they 
may eat, drink, and smoke as much as ever 
they please. And they do so. Their plan is to 
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turn night into day as much as they can, and 
day into night. So they eat, drink, and smoke 
well during the night, to enable them to go 
through the day, a great part of which they 
spend in sleep. 

During the night also, the shops, which are 
closed during the day, are open, the mosques 
also are open and lighted up, and people are 
continually passing to and fro, and talking in 
the streets, as if it were day. They usually 
sleep a little towards morning ; but as they take 
particular care to fill themselves well with 
meat, and drink, a little before the sun rises, 
that they may the better get through the day, it 
would be a particularly sad thing if they over- 
slept themselves until after sunrise, as they 
could then eat nothing ; on which account men 
employed for the purpose go about early in the 
morning thumping upon the doors with clubs, 
to rouse the inhabitants to their customary re* 
freshment. 

F. Then in that way it is not so hard after 
all? 

U, O. Not to the rich, and those who have 
their own time to dispose of; but it is hard 
enough upon the poor and working classes, who 
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cannot sleep, but must work, during the day. 
I have often wondered how they were able to 
get through the long and warm days of summer, 
without a drop of water, or a morsel of food. 
Even the rich then find it difficult to drag 
through the day, their sufferings from thirst often 
being very great. 

H, More than from hunger? 

Z7. O. Yes. I have known both hunger and 
thirst ; and the pangs of hunger are not at all 
comparable to what one suffers from thirst. If 
I call hunger pain, I would call thirst agony. 
And besides, in a hot climate, or any where in 
warm weather, people become thirsty much 
sooner, and oftener than hungry. 

But I think the prohibition which is felt the 
most severely, is that of smoking tobacco. The 
habit of smoking is general among the Persians, 
both men and women ; but of course, there are 
some who give themselves up to it more entirely 
than others, and who may be said to spend half 
their waking hours in enjoying that indulgence. 
It is misery to them to be deprived so long from 
the use of smoke. 

H. I cannot understand why a man should 
be miserable for such a trifle. 
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27. O. It is not a trifle to them. No habit is 
a trifle ; and it is the interruption of the habit 
which makes the misery. You will soon learn 
to consider it a law of our nature, that no con- 
firmed habit can be interrupted or disturbed, 
without great sufiering being felt, even when 
the habit does not bring any thing that can be 
called positive enjoyment. Be this as it may, 
the want of this indulgence is the first thing 
which such persons take care to supply, as soon 
as they can lawfully do so. They have every 
thing in readiness to a moment. The pipe is 
filled, and lighted, and ready in their hands, and 
at the very instant that the gun is fired to notify 
the termination of the fast for the day, thousands 
of pipes are lifted to as many mouths ; and the 
long, deep, sighing draught, with which each 
man sucks in the fumes, which had all day been 
longed for, while his eyes are half closed, and 
his features gradually soften down into good 
humour and complacency, show how deeply he 
has felt the want, and how precious the enjoy- 
ment is to him. 

F. I wonder how they can bear it ? 

27. O. Many of them cannot. Many give 
over the attempt to go without their customary 
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smoke. They retire to their private apartments^ 
and there indulge themselves without restraint^ 
taking care, before they join their friends^ to 
cleanse the smell of smoke from their persons, 
that they may still seem strict observers of the 
fast. 

F. That is bad, is it not ? 

{7, O. Undoubtedly. It is a pity that there 
should be such regulations, — so difficult to 
keep ; but still it is bad for those who do not 
keep them ; because, whoever does that which 
he believes to be wrong, lowers himself in his 
own esteem, has lost the feelings of uprightness, 
and has taken a step towards becoming an un- 
principled and wicked man. If I knew a per- 
son who thought it a sin to snuff a candle, I 
should smile at such an absurd notion, but I 
should still be exceedingly sorry to see him use 
the snuffers. 

As the Ramazan resembles our Lent, so it is 
also followed by a feast, called Bairam, corres- 
ponding to our Easter. As the Mohammedans 
always reckon their months from one new moon 
to another, there is often some confusion and 
difficulty in telling when the month begins, and 
where it ends ; for if the state of the weather 
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prevents the new moon from being seen by the 
eye, they do not venture to put an end to the 
fast, or commence a feast, until thirty days have 
passed. It will sometimes happen, from thisi 
cause, that the fast of Ramazan, or the feast of 
Bairam, and other fasts and feasts, begin or end 
two days sooner in one town, where the sky is 
clear at the time, than at another, where it is 
obscured by clouds. Perhaps, however, con- 
fusion does not arise so often as might be ex- 
pected, as it is considered sufficient if two per- 
sons, more sharp-sighted than others, can be 
found, to make oath before a magistrate that 
they have seen the new moon. I am bound to 
say, that they seem to find it much more diffi- 
cult to discover the new moon that is to make 
the fast begin, than that which is to make it 
end. At the end of the month, I never knew 
that persons were wanting, to see the new moon, 
or to fancy that they saw it, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. You may easily imagine with 
what gladness the moon that ends the long and 
heavy fast, is hailed. As soon as its appearance 
is announced, there is a terrible uproar over all 
the town, for the people send forth loud shouts 
of j<*y> and fire their guns from the tops of their 
houses. 
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The Bairam and the Nurooz are the two 
great festivals of the Persians ; and they are 
more fortunate than other Moslems who have 
only the former. Many of the observances of 
the season are very pleasing^ I used to take 
great satisfaction in walking about in the streets 
on the first day of the Bairam, and see the 
people passing to and fro in their best clothes, 
and their countenances full of real delight in 
having got clear of that terrible fast. Then 
when acquaintances meet in the street, they 
kiss each other upon both cheeks, and utter 
mutual wishes for prosperity and health* 

•/*. Men kiss each other. Uncle ! 

27. O. Yes : and the custom is not peculiar 
to Asia, but is frequent also in Europe, particu* 
larly among the Germans. During the Bairam, 
the Persians give entertainments, and divert 
themselves with all sorts of sports and merry 
makings. 

H, AU sorts I not our sorts ? 

U, O. Yes: many of the amusements at this 
and other public feasts in Persia resemble those 
which are used on similar occasions in Eng- 
land and other countries. Very few of our com- 
mon amusements are peculiar to our own coua- 
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try ; and some may be traced not only to other 
oountries of Europe, but to ancient Egypt and the 
remote East. Those of the Persians are illumina* 
tions, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons^ 
puppet shows, musicians and dancing boys« 
Most of these amusements would only interest 
the lower classes in England^ but in Persia they 
give as much satisfaction to the highest as to the 
lowest. Among their public amusements, I was 
surprised to discover a machine like the round*- 
about at English fairs, only of a much ruder 
construction. It consists of two rope seats, 
hung like a pair of scales from a large stake 
fixed in the ground. I used to see the seats 
crowded with full-grown men, who, like our 
own boys, enjoy the continual twirl in which 
a man labours to keep the machine. 

F. Well: I should never have thought to 
find a round-about in Persia* 

27. O. Nor had I thought to find in the East 
so many things as I did find resembling those 
of the West. This is a great pleasure to a tra- 
veller in remote countries, who is delighted with 
any thing that brings to mind his own home 
.and country. On this principle I have beeo 
much more gratified to discover a nettle grow- 
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ing in some solitary ravine of distant moun- 
tains, than I should have been to find mountains 
and valleys covered with rose-trees. 

F. I can understand that. 

17. 0. I am glad you can. There is another 
remarkable feast held by the Persians and all 
Mohammedans in the last month of their year. 
The feast is called the " Little Bairam" by tra- 
vellers; but the Persians call it Eedrul-Korban 
or the ^* feast of sacrifice/' as it is said to be ob- 
served in commemoration of Abraham's intended 
sacrifice of his son Isaac. On this day men of 
great consequence, as princes and governors of 
provinces, go forth from the gates of the towns in 
great state, and slay richly-caparisoned camels 
with their own hands. Pieces of the flesh are 
roasted on the spot, and distributed to the prin- 
cipal persons present, who eat it with great 
avidity. If this is at court, the first pieces are 
reserved for the king and the royal family. I 
believe it was formerly the custom for the king 
himself to strike the first blow at the victim. 

J. Do they eat up all the camel in this way ? 

U. 0. No : after the principal persons have 
satisfied themselves, the rest is abandoned to 
the poon They live well at this time ; for it is 
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4he custom for every one who can afford it to 
kill a sheep, lamh^ or goat ; in consequence of 
which such great quantities are killed, that the 
inhabitants are often unable to consume the 
meat before it spoils, which it does very soon in 
Persia. 

F. Then what do they do with it, Uncle? 

U. O. I have been told that men from the 
wilder sort of tribes come to the towns on such 
occasions, carry away the carcases, and dry the 
flesh for future use. At this festival, as at the 
other, the inhabitants dress in their best clothes, 
and embrace one another in the streets, wishmg 
a happy festival. The lower elasses are parti- 
cularly joyous on this occasion, as they get as 
much meat as they can eat without paying for 
it : and I have always observed that in coun- 
tries where animal food is not common, a good 
mess of it seems almost intoxicating, being re- 
ceived with such visible exultation and delight, 
as can only be compared to that which a vessel 
of strong drink would produce in England* 

This is enough about fasts and festivals ; let 
us now inquire about their prayers. Prayer 
occupies a considerable part of the daily atten- 
tion and time in Moslem countries. There i» 
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this passage in the Koran : — ^' Glorify God 
when the evening overtaketh you, and when 
you rise in the morning; and unto him be 
praise in heaven and earth ; and at sunset^ and 
when you rest at noon." 

J?. That is four times. 

27. O. So I should understand ; but there is 
something in the form of words has led the ex- 
pounders of the law to decide that five times 
are meant ; and there are accordingly five fixed 
times of prayer every day in all Moslem coun- 
tries. The first is in the morning before sun- 
rise; the second, when noon is past ; the thirds 
in the afternoon, before sunset ; the fourth, in 
the evenmg, when the sun has set; and the 
fifth, when night has set in. You may easily 
imagine that it must be a great burden to them 
to be obliged to say the same words, and to go 
through the same postures and ceremonies five 
times a day all their lives. 

H. But does every body do it ? 

17. O. No : but a greater proportion of the 
people do so than one would suppose likely ; 
because they believe that their going to heaven 
hereafter depends very much upon their punc- 
tuality in this respect I think there are few 
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persons who do not pray every day ; but that 
all the five times are only observed by persons 
who have much leisure. I think that a great 
number of persons content themselves with 
three times. 

J. Do they go to church to say their prayers ? 

17. O. No : they pray any where ; — in their 
own houses^ or in the streets, and open places 
of a town, or in the open country. Nothing is 
more common than to see them at prayers; and 
on their part, as they never see European tra- 
vellers at prayers, they are convinced that they 
never do pray, and that they are entirely with- 
out religion. They judge from appearances ; 
not understanding that religion may be a pri- 
vate matter between God and the heart of man» 
In this and other matters persons on a journey 
are not required to be very strict; but when 
travelling with a caravan, I used to be interested 
sometimes to see that when the hours of prayer 
approached, if the native gentlemen heard 
that there was water at some distance before us, 
they would gallop off, and when we came up, 
we either found them at prayers near the water, 
or else that they had done their prayers, and 
were sitting on the ground enjoying a cup of 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco. 
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F, But how did they get it ? 

U. O. They always take with them on a 
journey the utensils for smoking, and for pre- 
paring a cup of coffee, which they get ready in 
a very short time, as almost every person car- 
ries with liim a flint and steel, with tinder and 
matches'*^ in a small bag; or else a servant rides 
with a small iron pan containing a charcoal fire 
hanging from his saddle, and if his master 
wants to smoke while on horseback, he makes 
a sign to the man who gets ready the pipe, and 
when it is lighted brings it to him, and walks 
along by the side of his horse, holding one end 
of the pipe while his master smokes at the 
other. This is because the utensil is heavy, and 
must be held steady, as it comprehends the vessel 
of water, through which the smoke is made to 
pass, that it may be cool before it comes to the 
mouth. While travelling in the same way, 
with a caravan, I also used to observe the more 
devout of the mule-drivers remain behind on 
the road to say their prayers, and when they 
had done, come running on with all their might 
to overtake the caravan. 

* The tinder is the same as the Gennan tinder, sold by our 
tobacconists : the matches consist of a long cotton wick, smeared 
all over with brimstone. 
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F. What did the others do it by the water 
side for, and not these muleteers ? 

27. O. The muleteers will prefer to do it by the 
water too, if there be any at hand. A Moslem 
is bound to wash himself before he begins his 
prayers ; but where there is no water, rubbing 
himself with sand or earth will do. It may 
also be done by rubbing with the hands alone 
after having placed them on a stone ; people at 
sea do it in this manner, because sea-water is 
considered impure. For this reason there are 
basins of water in the courts of mosques ; and 
the most likely place to see a Moslem at his 
prayers is always near waler. 

H* They wash their hands, I suppose ? . 

U. O. Not their hands only, but also their 
arms up to the elbows. 

J. Then they must take off their coats. 

U. O. No ; in all Mohammedan dresses, the 
sleeves are made to button and unbutton up the 
arm, for the convenience of washing. Persians 
always wear their sleeves buttoned, except when 
they wash; but Turks almost always wear 
theirs loose, and unbuttoned, except in cold 
weather. They also wash their face, neck, 
inside of the mouth, and the feet; but all this 
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is done in a very slight way. They prefer to 
spread out a small carpet to perform their de- 
votions upon^ if they have one at hand ; but if 
not, they make their outside cloak serve instead. 
Indeed, they generally take off their outer gar- 
ment, and lay aside any rich articles of dress 
or ornament they may have about them, lest 
the trappings of vanity and power should in- 
spire them with pride and arrogance in the pre- 
sence of God. Some carry this so far as to 
lay aside every thing that is not an article of 
necessary dress, and I used to wonder greatly 
to see them not only take off their weapons and 
cloaks, but clear their pockets and the bosoms of 
their vest of sundry small articles, such as seals, 
rings, looking-glasses, and lay them down by 
their side. The Persian generally sits down 
upon his heels, and combs his beard before he 
begins his prayers, and then places before him 
some relic, generally a piece of clay, believed 
to be part of the earth of Mecca, their most 
holy place. He then stands up, with his face 
turned towards that city, and begins. His form 
of prayer is very impressive, even to those who 
do not understand what is said. It consists of 
sundry short prayers and declarations, some of 
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which are pronounced in a loud voice, and some 
spoken softly, while the body is thrown into a 
different attitude for each part. There are 
seven changes of posture in each complete 
prayer, which is composed of these parts, and 
the complete prayer is sometimes repeated two 
or three times with little alteration. 

H, But what are the postures. Sir ? 

U. O. They are such as are supposed to 
agree with the various parts of the prayer, such 
as adoration, humiliation, entreaty, and declara- 
tion. In one part they stand with their open 
hands spread out before them, as if reading 
from a book ; at another they stand in a grave 
and composed posture, with their arms hanging 
down ; at another they sit upon their heels, with 
their hands upon their thighs; at another, 
standing on their feet, they stoop down very 
low, resting their hands upon their knees, which 
is also the posture of profound obeisance in the 
presence of the king; and another and most 
striking posture is that in which they prostrate 
themselves with their knees, hands, and heads 
upon the ground, and in attitude of deep humi- 
liation declare, in a loud voice, that *^ God is 
most great!" An expression which they fre- 
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quently use in the course of their prayers. I 
declare to you, Mr. Dillon, that when I have 
seen a number of men falling thus to the ground, 
and proclaiming with one voice the greatness of 
God, I have been deeply impressed ; and have 
almost forgotten, for the time, that their notions 
of God, and of the way of becoming acceptable 
to Him, were very different indeed from mine. 

Mr. JD, But are their prayers always alike ? 

U, O. Yes, in substance; but there are 
additional prayers to be used occasionally; 
some that may be used every day, and 
others for the dead, for the sick, for rain ; also 
some to be used during eclipses, or in battles, 
or during the fasts and festivals which I have 
described. If a man has any private matter 
which he wishes to make a subject of prayer, 
he does so at the end of his regular service, sit- 
ting upon the ground, and with his folded hands, 
lifted up, like one who has to receive some- 
thing from above. I had almost forgotten to 
mention that in prostrating themselves upon the 
ground, they always manage so that their fore- 
heads shall touch the bit of sacred clay from 
Mecca. This piece of superstition, together 
with the ostentation of their public prayers, and 
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the carelessness and inattention with which they 
often go through them, frequently prevents 
their ceremonies from being so impressive as 
they might be otherwise. 

H, Then, Sir, it seems that in the same place 
they all pray at the same time. 

17, O. Yes: in the %ame 'place. In their 
ignorance of geography, the moslems mention 
it as a beauty of their religion that all the faith- 
ful are every where praying at the same time ; 
not considering that while it is noon with them, 
it may be sun«rise or sun-set, or even midnight 
in another place; so that when they have 
finished the morning prayer, others may be be- 
ginaing the prayer of evening. 

J9r. That is very odd. Sir. But if it were 
true, would it not be very grand to think of 
many millions of people in different parts of the 
world, laying their heads upon the ground at 
the same moment, and crying with one voice 
that " God is great !" 

V. 0. So it would, Harry. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MOSQUES. 

Henry* Sir : on our last evening you told us 
that the Persians are to pray five times a*day. 
How do they know when the times of prayer 
are come, that they may all pray at the proper 
time? 

Jane. By the church clocks to be sure. 

Frank. Or perhaps they toll a bell ? 

Urtjcle Oliver. Neither. They have no bells 
or clocks. 

F. Watches? 

U. O. Watches are indeed in use among the 
upper and middle classes of Persians. 

Hn Like ours? 

U. O. Yes : many of them are made in Eng- 
land, the dial plates having their own numerals 
instead of ours. But as their hours of prayer 
are regulated by the sun, they are of little use 
to them for fixing the time. Indeed, their way 
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of reckoning time is so different from ours, and 
depends so much upon the sun, that our 
watches are of very little use at all ; and are 
regarded more as toys and articles of ostentation 
than as things of convenience. Besides^ their 
curiosity to see and meddle with the inside 
works, and their wish to adapt them to their 
own way of counting time, soon spoils the best 
watches. To inform them when the time of 
prayer is come, there is an officer to the 
mosques, called a Muezzin, whose business it is 
to go up to the top of the building at the proper 
times, and, in a very loud voice, summon the 
people to prayers, or, rather> to tell them that 
the hour of prayer is come. 

F. I wonder how they can hear him ? 

C7. O. Of course there are several stationed 
at proper distances in different parts of a town. 
It is true, however, that they would not be 
heard in such noisy towns and such a climate 
as ours, although the men chosen for this duty 
have astonishingly loud voices. But in the 
comparatively quiet towns of Persia, and in the 
clear, dry air, they are heard quite distinctly. 

H. But, Sir, how do the Muezzins themsdves 
know the right time? 
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U. O. The truth is, that they are seldom right. 
I have often heard them announce the noon 
prayers an hour too late. They generally guess 
the time by the length of the shadows, by the 
sun's shining on a certain spot at a particular 
time, or by the appearance of the sky when the 
sun does not appear. In this way they are of 
course liable to much error; but this is not 
thought of great consequence, since it is lawful 
to pray after the exact time, although not before. 

F. Is that. Sir, what you said was so curious 
in their way of counting time ? 

U. O. No : this is not a way of computing, 
but of observing time. Their way of dividing 
days is very different from ours, and very un- 
certain and confused. In the first place, they 
do not count their days from midnight to mid- 
night, as we do, or from noon to noon, as is 
done by some nations, but from sunset to sun- 
set. So, as you will observe, what is Monday 
night with us, is Tuesday night with them. 

H. Because they make the night belong to 
the day that is to come, instead of to the day 
that is past as we do ? 

J7. O. Precisely so. Then again they divide 
their day into three portions ; the first from sun- 
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rise to noon; the second from noon to three 
o'clock ; and the third from thence to sunset. 
So if you ask them the time of day, they say* 
** So many hours past sunrise/' or ^' So many 
hours to noon." This is certainly very indis- 
tinct, and occasions much waste of time, be* 
cause it prevents punctuality in appointments, 
and regularity in the distribution and use of 
time. They are obliged to be always guessing 
what it would be better to know certainly. 
When I was there, and my watch was out of 
order and could not be mended, I was very sen-^^ 
sible of the great advantage which we have in 
the common use of clocks and watches. I 
may as well tell you now, that the Persians, 
like other Mohammedans, count their larger 
portion of time by moons. The beginning of 
a moon is the beginning of a month, and 
twelve of these months make a year. Then in 
what does their year differ from ours ? 

jP. It must be shorter. 

U. O. Eleven days shorter : in consequence 
of which, every year begins eleven days earlier 
than the preceding. For instance, the month of 
Ramazan, in which the great fast is kept, began 
in the year 1836, on the first of January; but 
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their year being so much shorter than ours, it 
came round again on the 21st of December of 
the same year, and so every future year it will be 
eleven days earlier, until in about thirty-one 
years it will pass through all the seasons back 
to January again. 

H. That seems very awkward. 

(7. O. It is much more awkward than their 
old method, under which their ancient festival 
of the Nurooz, is still always held at the same 
time of the year. It is perhaps partly owing to 
this that the common people have hardly any 
exact notion of any longer period of time than 
a month, which they estimate by the changes of 
the moon. 

Mr. Dillon. But I should think the changes 
of the seasons, as from winter to winter, would 
equally help them to have some notion of years. 

U. O. Yes, some notion; but that notion is 
very indistinct and confused. Hardly any one 
among the common people can say how old he 
is except by guess ; and you may think yourself 
well off if he guesses within ten years of the 
truth. As one instance among many, I may 
mention that I once asked a very aged man 
how old he was. After considering a little, he 
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said he could not be less than a hundred and 
ten years old: but when I questioned him 
about things that happened^ and the king that 
reigned when he was a boy, it turned out that 
his age could not exceed ninety years* When 
I told him so, he actually seemed to consider 
that his guess had been very near the mark. — 
Let* us turn to the religious observances of the 
Persians, from which we have strayed a little. 
Have you any question to ask on what has 
been said already ? 

J. {after a patise). What do they do on Sun- 
days, Sir ? 

C7. O. Friday, not Sunday, is their sabbath 
day, — if I may so call it, for the usual business 
of life goes on on that day as on others, except 
that the people then go to the mosque to say 
their prayers and to hear a short sermon. It is 
not considered in Persia that a man is obliged 
to go to the mosque on Friday; but that he 
may say his prayers with almost, if not quite, 
equal advantage at home. The common people, 
however, like to attend on that day ; and the 
attendance is almost confined to them. In 
Turkey it is the custom of the Sultan and great 
men to go in state to the mosque once on 
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Friday; but in Persia the king never goes^ and 
persons of consideration go very rarely. The 
women are not allowed to go. 

J. What for? 

U. O. Mohammedans never like the women 
to associate with men under any circumstances. 
They are, therefore, told to offer up their devo- 
tions at home. 

J, But they might go after the men have 
done? 

17. O. That is allowed by their laws, I be- 
lieve, but I do not think it is ever practised in 
Persia. One reason for this may be, that the 
mosques are seldom quite clear of men, who 
resort to them at all times — for they are always 
open — not only for prayers, but to read, to 
write, to sleep, to smoke, or even to eat. 

H. Then they do not consider their mosques 
as particularly holy ? 

U. O. No. They never consecrate their 
mosques as we our churches; nor do they 
think that there is any thing particularly sacred 
about them, unless they con^in the remains of 
some famous saint. 

H. Are their mosques like our churches. Sir? 

U. O. Oh, no ! There is as little resemblance 
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as possible. I will try to give you some notion 
of a mosque of the best description, such as we 
find in the cities of Isaphan and Shiraz ; but I 
must forewarn you that there are very few 
mosques in Persia equal to that of which I shall 
speak. However, as they are built and orna- 
mented all in the same style, the description 
will do pretty well for all the better sort of 
mosques. All the best mosques are old; as 
they do not build such fine ones now as former- 
ly ; perhaps because kings and great people no 
longer attend them. The finest of all the 
mosques in Persia is a very old one, now in 
ruins, at a place called Sultaniah, and would be 
considered a grand building in any country, 
which is more than can be said of almost any 
others, some of which are fine and handsome 
buildings ; but none of them grand. 

Well ; the principal gate of a mosque is, in 
general, all that can be seen of it, from th(e 
square or street in which it stands, the rest 
being built in by houses or shops: but some- 
times you may see the domes and towers of the 
main building rising behind the gateway. The 
gateway is sometimes very lofty, and is richly 
coated with enamelled tiles, in which bright 
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azure blue is the prevailing oolour, relieved by 
mouldings and other ornaments^ and with in- 
scriptionsy containing passages from the Koran, 
in white or gold, of a »ze proportioned to that 
of the gateway, and generally in a kind of 
writing which makes a very becoming orna- 
ment. The domes are covered in the same 
manner; and, indeed, all the outside parte 
which appear in sight On each side of the 
gateway, sometimes rises a minaret, or tower, 
which, as well as the pillars inside the mosque, 
it is sometimes a favourite method to flute in 
a spiral manner, like a twisted cable. On 
the top there is a gallery, from which rises 
a small turret or lant^n ; not as in most parts 
of Turkey, where the round tower has a sort of 
sugar-loaf at the top. 

H, The use of that gallery is for the crier to 
call the people to prayers, I suppose. Sir. 

U. O. Not in Persia; where the minarets 
are merely ornamental, and are rarely built at 
all to modern mosques. I have seen large 
towns wiUiout being able to discover a single 
minaret, though there were many mosques. 
The reason is, that the crier calls the prayer- 
time from the top of the building, and does not 
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go up to the tower^ because the people do not 
like to have their houses and the apartments of 
their women overlooked. 

The folding gates themselves, though very 
lofty and wide, are, in two or three grand 
mosques, overlaid with embossed silver. They 
conduct not to the mosque, but to a qourt be- 
fore it. An arcade runs round this court, under 
which there are apartments used for various 
purposes, sometimes as shops, or for the devo- 
tions of infirm and delicate people, who cannot 
bear the cold open mosque in winter. In the 
middle of this court there is a basin of water 
for the people to wash at ; and there are also 
vases and cisterns to drink from. These are 
sometimes of Tabreez marble, and have rich 
cups of silver fastened to them by silver chains. 

H. Like the iron ladles fastened to our 
pumps ? 

U. O. Not very like, Frank. It would not do 
for us to use silver cups in that manner ; for the 
English are behind the Persians and nearly all 
other people in the respect for public property. 
— The side of the court opposite that by which 
you enter, is the front of the mosque itself. It 
has as many gates as there are aisles in the 
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mosque, so that there are sometimes three, or 
perhaps five gates, of which that in the middle 
is the highest and grandest, and those nearest 
the ends the smallest. The whole front, which 
with so many large doors is very open, is 
adorned with variously coloured tiles, and other 
ornaments, in the same style as the grand en- 
trance, and there are also other minarets like 
those which are there. The great dome rises 
over the middle of the whole building, and is 
covered with light green or blue, sometimes 
marked with various curious lines or wreathings 
of flowers. The mosque itself, if large, may be 
square, and divided into a middle space (nave), 
with one or two aisles on each side, which are 
separated by rows of marble pillars. 

H. Are the pillars shaped like ours ? 

17. O. Not much like any we have. They 
have seldom any bases, and the tops are shaped 
like bells turned upside down. These pillars 
support the points of the rich vaulted coves 
which, with the large dome in the middle, com- 
pose the ceiling. The mosque is paved with 
slabs of polished marble, and the walls are of 
the same for a few feet above the floor, but all 
the rest is in the style of the outside fronts, 
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being of bricks enamelled with the most lively 
colours, and set off with texts from the Koran^ 
and with wreathings of flowers, which are the 
only representations of nature they allow within 
their mosques. The whole has the appearance 
of a vast Mosaic work, broken here and there 
by windows, niches, and pilasters. 

H. It must look very curious. 

U. O. It is impressive when well executed ; 
but I agree, in general, with Mr. Fraser, who, 
in his b^gest book says it is certainly rich and 
pleasing, but gives rise to an idea of fragility, 
and even frivolity, like that which occurs in 
viewing an ornamental China shop. 

I think I have told you, that although the 
Moslems believe God to be every where pre- 
sent, yet that they consider their prayers will be 
of no avail, unless their faces be turned towards 
Mecca when they pray. For this reason, all 
their mosques are built so that when you enter 
the door your face is towards Mecca ; and in 
order to mark the direction still more precisely, 
a large marble slab, like a door, is fixed in the 
wall opposite the entrance. To this tablet they 
turn their looks when they pray; and ignorant 
persons who saw them, might hastily imagine 
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that they were worshipping the stone in the wall. 
If thci mosque has any venerable article belong- 
ing to it| there is near the tablet a recess or 
niche, finely fitted up with rich woods and gold, 
and having sometimes a golden grating, in 
which they are kept. The relics in the royal 
mosque at Ispahan are a copy of the Koran 
said to have been written about a thousand 
yeiEurs ago, by a famous descendant of Ali; and 
.the shirt which Hossein is supposed to have 
worn at the t^ue he was killed, and which is 
accordingly stained with blood. They never 
show these relics to any person, ^d they would 
not take them from thence unless the kingdom 
were invaded by a foreign enemy, who would 
not fail to be put to the route if the shirt were 
fastened to the end of a pike and shown to 
them. 

F. That is funny, isn't it? 

17. O. If human folly can ever be called 
funny. This is, indeed, ^n excellent example 
of a Persian relic, ^ they attach much regard 
to the old clothes of venerable persons. Thus 
the successor of a learned person, as a saint, 
considers the mantle of his predepessor as the 
greatest of treasures ; and the more worn. 
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patched and tattered it is, the more it is valued 
by the owner, and the more venerated by the 
people, because its miserable condition seems 
to shew the length of time in which it has been 
worn by holy persons. 

There are no pews or seats of any kind in a 
Persian mosque. You will remember that the 
people sit on the floor. The stone floor is, in 
general, however, partly covered with mats, 
and with carpets immediately under the dome. 
The only moveable is the pulpit, which usually 
consists of a flight of steps, sometimes of mar- 
ble, the uppermost step of which is larger than 
the rest, and serves for a seat. I believe it is 
never higher than fourteen steps, and often not 
so high. I think I have said enough to give 
you some notion of a Persian mosque of the 
better sort, and such as can only be found in 
the principal cities. Nearly all the finest 
mosques are old, as they do not now build such 
good ones ; and many of them are in a bad 
state of repair, because in Persia every one de- 
sires rather to build something new, than to 
repair what is old. This extends to mosques 
and to every thing else : and it is certainly odd 
that men should go on building what they 
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expect to last^ and to bear their name in future 
times, forgetting that the example which they set 
of neglecting what their fathers have done, will 
make their children neglect their works in the 
same manner. It is not always mere neglect 
either; for a person who is building a new 
mosque or other building, will not hesitate to 
destroy an old one for the materials, if in his 
power. Instances of this continually occur; 
and it is even related that when the royal 
mosque at Ispahan was building, the materials 
fell short, on which the king issued orders that 
what was wanted should be taken from the 
" old mosque of the congregation/' which is 
not only the most ancient but one of the finest 
in the city. 

H. Well : and was it done ? 

U. O. No : the Mollahs, or priests, hastened 
to him and talked him out of his intention; 
asking him the plain question, how he could 
expect his new building to be respected by his 
successors, if, in order to render it more magni- 
ficent, he destroyed the works of his ancestors, 
which would still last for centuries if left alone. 
The magnificent mosque at Sultaniah has suf- 
fered in the same way. Parts of it have been 
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torn down to furnish materials for a palace 
which the late king built near it. Yet I never 
saw any mosque in the country^ at all compaiv 
able to this. Sultaniah is now only a miserable 
village ; but it was once a great city, and the 
first king of Persia who declared himself of 
the Sheah sect, built there this grand mosque^ 
or tomb, with the intention that when it was 
finished, the remains of Ali and his son Hossein 
should be brought in great pomp from the 
banks of the Euphrates to this place, which 
would then have become the great place of pil^ 
grimage to the Persians. But he did not live 
to complete his design, and instead of the 
remains of Ali and Hosseini his own were depo- 
sited in this grand building. Here is a draw- 
ing {showing one) of this fine mosque. You 
see the walls form an eight-sided round (pcta- 
gan), from each angle of which arose a minaret, 
of which only one now remains ; and the top of 
the building is a dome, which is certainly the 
finest and best proportioned I ever saw in 
Persia. It is built with fine brick, admirably 
put together. The ornaments of the outside 
have suffered very much. 
H. What are they? 
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U. O. As usual, lacquered tiles of light 
green and deep blue, with curious ornaments in 
plaster about the doors, of which there was one 
in each of the building's eight sides. The 
ornaments of the inside are better preserved, 
and they consist of variously coloured tiles, 
amidst which appears a great deal of neb gild- 
ing and other ornaments, with a great deal of 
that beautiful ornamental inscription in painted 
or raised letters, which I have already mentioned. 
They say that the whole Koran is written in this 
way on different parts of the building, inside 
and out. 

F. Is the Koran a big book, Uncle ? 

U. O. It is as large, or rather larger than the 
New Testament. — Only the upper portion of the 
inside work of this mosque can now be seen, as 
the people use it as a kind of store-house for 
straw ; and it seemed to me a curious and sad 
thing to see the straw peeping out at all the 
lower openings of this fine building. 

J. I wonder the king allows them to put 
their straw there. 

U, O. The king does'nt care. Besides, I 
just told you that the king himself took some of 
it down to help to make his country seat. Yon 
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will also remember that the Persians do not 
consider their mosques as particularly sacred, 
even when they are in use, much less when they 
have long been forsaken. The Christians of the 
East consider their churches very sacred — 
more sacred than we think ours; yet I re- 
member to have seen great heaps of com stored 
up in a very famous church, near Mount Ararat, 
on the borders of Persia. 

Having spoken so much to you about the 
grander sort of mosques, I must again tell you 
that such are not at all very common. Most 
of the mosques are plain halls without towers, 
or aisles, or high domes, and which would not 
appear to make any figure in a general view of 
a town. In villages, a large mud-built room, 
without any ornament at all, and looking more 
like a stable than any thing else, serves for a 
mosque. I remember that, staying one night 
at a village where strangers do not usually stop, 
the people of the village put us into such a 
room, which I supposed no other than the ordi- 
nary apartment which is usually devoted to the 
Inception of strangers in every village. But in 
the morning, as I stood at the door, I was sur- 
prised to hear a man calling the people to 
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prayers from the roof of the hovel, and to ob- 
serve that the inhabitants came from every 
quarter towards the place, and, mounting the 
roof, applied themselves to their prayers. On 
inquiring about this, I was told that they had 
given up the inside of the village mosque to us, 
and, for the time, contented themselves with the 
outside. 

jP. That was very kind of them. 

Mr, D. Yes ; and I am surprised at it, for I 
thought Mohammedans do not like Christians 
to enter their mosques at all. 

17. O. That is true ; and in most cases a 
Christian would be thrust out with very little 
ceremony, and perhaps cudgelled into the bar- 
gain : but they are not so particular about these 
poor and common mosques, and I suppose that 
the people of the village had no other plaoe to 
accommodate us, and thought it better to let 
us stay there than to admit us into one of their 
inhabited cottages. Besides, they allow Eng- 
lishmen to do things which they would not 
allow to the native Christians, partly because 
they get well paid for any services they render 
our countrymen, and partly because they see 
such a difference between our practices and 
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those of the Christians among themselves, that 
they regard us as quite anotlier sort of Chris- 
tians — if Christians at all. I think this is 
enough about the mosques. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PRIESTS. — BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Henry, Sir, I wish to ask a few questions, 
for which there was no time at our last meeting. 
If you please, shall I put them now ? 

(Uncle Oliver nods assent.) How do they 
pray in the mosques? Does every man say 
his prayers all by himself? 

17. O. There is a sort of priest, called the 
Paish'Namahy whose business it is to attend 
three times every day at the mosque, to lead 
the prayers of such as wish to be led. The 
people place themselves in a line behind him, 
and do as he does, while he goes through 
all the usual postures and prayers. He prays 
in silence as to all the others, except at 
the parts where they declare that *' God is 
Great!'' Sometimes there are several priests 
in the great mosques, and then, they all perform 
the services at once. Any person may act as a 
leader of the prayers when no priests happen 
to be present ; and, in fact, when any considerr 
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able number of persons happen to be together 
any where at prayer-time, some one of their 
number usually puts himself at their head for 
the purpose. After the noon prayer on Friday, 
the priest mounts the pulpit and delivers a ser- 
mon generally upon some points of moral duty 
or conduct. 

Frank, Does he wear robes ? 

U, O, No other than he usually wears. His 
dress is, however, somewhat different from the 
common dress of the country. It consists of 
a white turban, a gown that crosses upon the 
breast, and an Arabian cloak, called an abba. 
The dress of the priests is very plain and without 
ornament. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between them and ordinary citizens, nor 
are they treated with any great respect, except 
a few who have distinguished themselves by 
their learning and virtues. 

H, Does the Pesh — Paish-Namah get] well 
paid for his services ? 

U. O. The Paish-Namah has generally a 
salary of from twenty to a hundred pounds a- 
year from the property belonging to the mosque ; 
but many of the most respected among theoi 
perform the duty for nothing. 
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H. Then how do they live ? 

U. O. On their own property, or by trade, or 
some other employment. 

F. Trade! 

U, O, Yes. There is nothing to prevent a 
priest from keeping a shop or otherwise doing 
as he pleases. A man may also commence priest 
when he pleases, or leave off when he pleases : 
there is no one to control him in the matter. 

H. But does not somebody examine him 
before he becomes priest, to see if he is fit ? 

U. O. No. There is no one that has any 
right to interfere in the matter. A priest is 
called a Mollah, which is a title common to 
other men of letters who are not priests. When 
a man has studied long enough at a Persian 
college to entitle himself to the title of mol- 
lah, or "learned man;" if he intends to de- 
vote himself to the priesthood, he is anxious 
to add that of Hajee^ or "pilgrim'* to his 
other distinctions, and therefore he goes on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, or, at least, to Kerbelah 
or Meshid. The title of Syud^ which belongs 
to a descendant of Mohammed, is also con- 
sidered a very desirable addition to the titles 
of MoUah and Hajee; and it so happens that- 
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it is borne by a large number of the priest- 
kood ; as, if they have no right to it, they do not 
much hesitate to take it without right, particu- 
larly if on their return from pilgrimage they do 
not go to settle in their native place. When 
they do return, they generally attach themselves 
to some mosque which has property for the 
support of its officers, and render their services 
gratis, in the hope of succeeding to any vacancy 
that may offer. This is the regular course ; but 
the office, or rather profession, is lowered in 
respectability by a multitude of adventurers, 
who take upon themselves all the venerable 
titles I have mentioned. These people are 
notorious, even in the eyes of the Persians them- 
selves, for their impudence, cunning, hypocrisy^ 
and evil passions. They make a parade of 
their zeal in the mosques to which they attach 
themselves, and in the public places where they 
preach and collect money ; and they are careful 
to express great horror at any intercourse with 
foreigners* Indeed, I am of opinion that all the 
intolerance which is shown by the lower orders 
of Persians, is owing to these men. They may 
be said to live in a great degree upon the 
charity of the rest of the community, as they let 
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slip no opportunity of extorting all the money 
they can from the common people, on the 
ground of their sacred character. Besides this, 
their pride is disgusting, as they always endea- 
vour to thrust themselves into the chief places 
wherever they happen to be, and to push them- 
selves forward on all occasions. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that although there are in- 
dividuals who are highly respected, the mollahs 
are regarded on the whole with fear and aversion 
by the people, and these are feelings in which 
strangers fully partake. The expressions in 
common use, shew the estimation in which they 
are held. '' To hate like a MoUah,'' is a phrase 
to express the highest degree of implacable and 
unforgiving resentment. The Persians have 
continually in their mouths a proverb, *' Take 
care of yourself before a woman, behind a mule, 
and on all sides of a MoUah!" There is 
scarcely a tale about knavery in which a Mol- 
lah, Syud, or Hajee is not introduced ; and 
Sir John Malcolm quotes a curious anecdote on 
this subject from a Persian writer. It seems 
that a man bought a bunch of grapes of a person 
who sat behind a small window. After he had 
paid his money, he took hold of the end of the 
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bunch; but in pulling it through the lattice, 
every grape fell on the inside, and only the bare 
stalk remained in his hand* '^ O Syud ! O 
Mollah ! O Hajee !" he exclaimed. The man 
inside immediately opened the door and said, 
" You know me then, my friend Y^ — " I never 
saw you before," said the other, " but I was 
quite convinced that no person who had not a 
claim to all these sacred titles could ever have 
played me such a trick.'' 

H. I wonder that in all you have said about 
mosques and religion, you have not said a 
word about church-yards. Where are they ? 
I dare say in the court which is before the 
mosque. 

U. O. By no means. Mohammedans scarcely 
ever bury their dead in towns, except a few 
great personages who may be buried near the 
mausoleum of some great saint, as at Kerbelah 
and Meshid. The burial grounds are generally 
just outside the town, and commonly on one or 
both sides of the high road. I thought that 
where they had a choice, the Persians seemed 
to prefer to form their graves on the side of a 
hill or sloping ground. 

F. Do they make a wall round their burial 
grounds ? 
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U. O. Never, that I saw. They are so far 
from having any objection to have the graves 
trampled on, that besides that the high road 
generally goes through them, there are often 
bye-paths leading through them in different 
directions. I believe one reason for this is, that 
the faithful who pass over and among the graves 
may be induced to pray for the souls of those 
whose bodies lie underneath* The burial-grounds 
are very extensive near old towns; for the 
Persians, like other Mohammedans always open 
a new grave for a new corpse, instead of open- 
ing the same ground again and again as we do. 
Their cemeteries are kept much less neat than 
those of the Turks, and are rarely, if ever, 
planted with trees, like those of that people ; 
but they still present a very remarkable ap- 
pearance. All, or nearly all the graves near 
villages are simply marked by one unwrought 
stone, as large as can be got, at the head, and 
another at the foot. But near towns the variety 
is very considerable and striking. The graves 
of the poor are like those near villages. 

JI. I wonder how the people can tell one 
from another. 

U. O. They who loved the dead could easily 
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find their graveB without any stone at all : and 
I can tell you that my heart has been more 
affected, when I have seen a poor woman bend* 
ing in sorrow over one of th^se rough and un- 
hewn stones, than by all the pomp of grief be- 
fore the most costly monuments* 

Those, however, are the graves of only the 
very poorest people ; as most contrive to have a 
brick grave with a piece of marble at the head 
for an epitaph, which is never cut into the stone 
as with us, but is in raised letters. There is 
no show of gilding and bright colours as among 
the Turks. People in better circumstances have 
tombs of squared stone, and the head-stone is 
shaped much like our own, except that it is not 
rounded at the top, but ends in a point* The 
graves are in all cases oblong, and flat at the 
top. The Turks always make theirs round on 
the top ; and this forms a religious distinction 
between them, as both contend that theirs is 
the right way of covering a grave. 

Jaiije. But which is right ? 

U, O. I am sure I don't know. I suppose 
one way is as good as another. I may remark, 
that besides the epitaph, the tomb is inscribed 
with some rude sculpture intended to show the 
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trade or profession of the deceased. Thus a man 
of learning will be denoted by a book ; a tailor 
by his shears, or a carpenter by a saw, and so 
of the rest. There are also sometimes to be 
seen certain figures in stone, of the rudest de- 
scription possible, representing beasts, one sort 
of which may be guessed to be a lion by its 
tail, and the other a ram by its fat tail and 
crooked horn. These, which form, I believe, 
the only attempts at sculpture in which the 
Persians indulge, are placed over the graves of 
soldiers or other persons eminent for their valour. 
But the great ornaments of Persian burial 
grounds are the tombs of holy or learned men, 
which used to remind me of the small temples 
which we build in our grounds for picturesque 
e£Pect. The building is either square or with 
eight sides, two or four of which are usually 
larger than the rest. The whole is surmounted 
by either a low dome or elevated cupola, im- 
mediately under which, within, is the oblong 
grave of marble. The walls open in arches on 
all sides except one, and why that one is closed 
I cannot tell, unless to shelter the head of the 
tomb, or to prevent a person from entermg with 
his back towards Mecca. 
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As it is customary for females to visit the 
graves on Fridays, sometimes with a moUah to 
say prayers on the spot, the appearance of the 
burial grounds on that day is very striking. In 
one place may be seen some solitary woman 
absorbed in grief over some newly-made grave. 
In another part, where the grave is not quite so 
new, are groups of three, four or five women, 
evidently enjoying themselves, chatting, laugh- 
ing, and eating fruit, while now and then some 
one prostrates herself at the grave in prayer^ 
and then returns to her gay party. Then there 
are children sporting and tumbling about among 
and over the graves, disturbing equally the 
grief of some parties and the mirth of others. 
Then you might observe the parties that went 
along the road on foot, or mounted on horses, 
or donkeys, or driving mules, stop their loud 
talk and laughter as they drew near one of 
the holy tombs, and pass on with their former 
noise after muttering a short prayer. Some 
poor old people may also be seen moving 
about from one party to another, and offering 
fruits and water for sale. 

F. Water ! 

U. O. Yes. A draught of water is often 
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wanted in a warm climate; but even in the 
towns it would be difficult to procure it when 
not at borne, as water is not conveyed all over 
the town in pipes, as in our towns, neither are 
there public pumps or fountains. For this 
reason, poor people go about with a pitcher or 
skin of water, and a cup, and will give a draught 
for a very trifling coin, much below a farthing 
in value. Some persons also perform a very 
acceptable act of charity, by employing persons 
to go about and give water gratis to the thirsty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PERSONS AND PERSONAL CUSTOMS. 

UncU Oliver, In our conversations about 
Persia, we have hitherto had some particular 
subject before us, every evening, for our princi- 
pal consideration. We have not, indeed, kept 
▼ery closely to our subjects; your numerous 
questions and remarks having led me to speak 
of various other things not clearly belonging to 
the matter before us. 

Henry. But it was always about Persia, Sir. 

U. O. Nearly always; and so I did not 
much mind, as I wish you to receive the in- 
formation I have to give you at the time when 
you most wish for it : and as these interruptions 
of the main subject have tended to enliven our 
conversations, even when the matter before us 
threatened to be dull, I am more than satis- 
fied. But what I have now to say is, that I 
consider you have in this way obtained much 
information concerning Persia, even beyond the 
matters of which I undertook to talk to you ; 
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and seeing that we have expended very many 
evenings upon that country, I am thinking it is 
now nearly time for us to stop. 

Frank and Jane. Oh^ no ! dear Uncle^ don't 
stop our nice talk here under the tree. 

17. O, I do not intend to do so. I only 
mean to stop our talk about Persia. Consider, 
we have a great many other countries to talk 
about ; and if we tarry so long in this one coun- 
try, I do not see how we are to get through 
them all. 

jET. But is there nothing more to say ? 

U, O, Certainly: much, very much might 
still be said about Persia; and, for my own 
party there is, I think, no country in which I 
have travelled of which I better like to talk. — 
{Uncle Oliver here mused a little whiles and then 
proceeded). Well : I think the best course will 
be to give to Persia our three evenings in this 
week. And on these evenings we will not, as 
before, have any regular subject before us : but 
you shall ask me whatever questions you 
please, concerning Persia and the Persians, and 
I will answer them as well as I can. Let us 
begin at once. 

H. Who shall begin? 
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TJ. O. I do not care. Any of you. — Or 
stay: — there are to be three evenings^ and as 
there are three of you, I think you had better 
take one evening a-piece. That being the case, 
I suppose it will be best for you, Henry, to 
take this evening, Frank the next, and Jane the 
last. Will this do? 

H. and F. Yes, Sir. That's the best way. 

Jane. But must not / speak on Henry's 
evening, nor on Frank's ? 

U. O. To be sure you may; only you will 
each make the principal questions on your own 
evening. Now for it ! Henry, begin. 

jBT. {At a loss). Sir, I don't know what to 
ask. 

U, O. Consider a little. 

# * « # # 

H, Well, Sir : are the Persians good looking 
men? 

U. O. Yes: they are, in general, as fine a 
race of men as I have any where seen ; though, 
of course, there is a proportion of plain and 
ugly persons. Yet I think there is hardly any- 
country in which I have seen less deformity 
and ugliness. A hunch-backed person I never 
saw in that country, nor one with club-feet, nor. 
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except very rarely, one remarkably under the 
middle size. 

H. But, Sir; there might be some, though 
you did not see them ? 

U, O. Undoubtedly. I did, myself, see 
same persons much under the middle size ; but 
that I saw such very seldom, and never persons 
with hunch-backs or club-feet, I mention to 
shew that such persons are not common, not 
that there were none ; for if they had been 
common, I could not have gone so much about 
in some of the most important towns of the 
country without seeing one now and then. — 
They are, then, in general, well-made, active 
looking men. Persons above the middle sta- 
ture are, perhaps, commoner than in England : 
but fat persons, or figures of a naturally stout 
make, are very unusual. 

F. They must be very dark, I suppose. Sir ? 

U. O. Not, perhaps, so very dark as you 
suppose. Except in the more southerly portion 
of the country, the inhabitants are not generally 
darker than the people of southern Europe, or, 
perhaps, than dark-complexioned people in Eng- 
land. But, certainly, that makes them a dark 
people to us. For as nearly all their people 
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are as dark as the darkest part of our people, 
and many of them darker, we mast needs call 
them dark. Yet I have seen some fair people 
in the north of Persia, with light hair and 
eyes« 

Mr, Dillon. Then their eyes are generally 
black, I suppose. 

U. O. Of course. Black eyes and dark com- 
plexions are seldom any where separated. The 
eyes of the Persians are generally of the deepest 
black, and very bright and beautiful. They are 
indeed noted for their fine eyes. With such 
eyes agree well the long black beards which 
the Persians are fond of wearing. 

H, I did not know that. 

U. O. Did you not ? I thought I had men- 
tioned it more than once before. The Persians 
are, I think beyond all people, proud of their 
beards, to which they attend with the greatest 
care, and treat even with respect. They even 
swear by one another's beards ; and an insult 
upon a Persian's beard is one for which no for- 
giveness can be hoped. The late king of Persia 
was respected for nothing more than for the 
extraordinary length of his beard. When the 
present king's father made an order that all his 
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soldiers should be shaved, many of them de- 
serted to avoid the shame ; some ran away after 
they had lost their beards, to hide themselves 
from the face of man till they grew again ; I 
heard that a few even killed themselves, and 
know that many carefully preserved the hair of 
their demolished beards, that at their deaths it 
might be placed with them in their graves. 

H. I remember how very angry king David 
was, when the king of Moab cut off the beards 
of his ambassadors; and so I suppose the Jews 
liked their beards as much as the Persians. 

U, O. Undoubtedly they were much attached 
to their beards ; but whether the force of their 
attachment was so strong as that of the Per- 
sians, I do not know. Among them the love of 
the beard is a universal passion. The young, 
whose beards are not yet come, long for the 
time of their appearance ; those who have bad 
beards, long to have them good; and those 
whose beards are good already, long for better. 
The improvement of their beards engages much 
of their attention all their lives. If their beards 
are not naturally black, or not black enough, or 
sure changing colour from age, they give them a 
deep and glossy black colour by dyeing. 
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Jane. Dye their beards ! Well, I never !-^ 
How can they do that? 

U. O. As most of the Persians think they 
can improve their beards a little — there are few 
above the labouring classes who do not apply 
this dye. Bat in order to keep up the glossy 
black colour, it is necessary that the operation 
should be renewed every fortnight. It is a 
tedious and painful operation* 

H. Why painful, Sir? 

U. O. From the smarting occasioned by the 
drugs. The man with the beard lies upon his 
back, and the people of the bath smear his 
beard with a drug which turns the hair to red 
after he has lain a couple of hours. Then this 
is rubbed off, and another composition of indigo 
is applied ; and this, after a while turns the 
red to black. 

H. Just as I can make black, with my water 
colours, by mixing red and blue. But Uncle, 
how funny they must look with their red beards. 
What kind of red is it ? 

U. O. A fiery red. It is seldom seen, except 
when they dye the tails and manes of white 
horses, asses and mules with it ; and this they 
are fond of doing. I have, however, sometimes 
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seen beards thus coloured, and making a very 
strange appearance indeed — 

" StreamiDg like meteors in the troubled air." 

These seemed for the most part old persons of the 
poorer class, who were probably so much smitten 
with the red, that they would not have it turned 
to blacky or else so poor that they could not 
afford more than half the process. 

F. That is odd. But why do they get this 
done at the bath ? 

U. O. Because a man can hardly do it well 
for himself: and the people of the bath make 
it part of their business. Besides, as the Per^ 
sians go as often as they can to a bath, where 
they obtain a thorough purification, the oppor- 
tunity is the best that could be obtained. 

H. Then the PeHsians are cleanly? 

U. O. I hardly know : for there seems some 
difference between their notions and ours as to 
cleanliness. They are clean in their skins, but 
dirty in their linen : we are clean in our linen, 
but dirty in our skins. 

JET. Do you call our skins dirty, Sir ? 

U, O, Yes, surely. If we never or veiy 
rarely bathe, our skins must needs be dirtier, 
and more unwholesome and uncomfortable than 

x2 
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those of persons who are constantly bathing, 
and getting their skins scoured with hot water 
and soap, as the Persians do. 

H. Then which is best, clean skins, or clean 
shirts? 

X {Eagerly.) Let me answer that, Uncle: — 
a clean skin, to be sure ; for your skin is nearer 
than your shirt. 

U. O. Well said, Jane. The fault is to 
separate things which should go together. We 
ought to have clean skins and clean linen too. 
However, as it is, I fear we have not much 
cause to crow over the Persians on account of 
our clean linen. Now that we are upon this 
matter, I should add that the Persians also dye 
the palms of their hands, and the soles of their 
feet, and the nails of both their hands and feet 
with this same red dye. 

J. What can that be for ? 

U. O. They consider it very ornamental, at 
least as to their nails ; and it is affected as a 
mark of gentility and delicacy, although by no 
means confined to the upper classes. It is uni- 
versal among the women. As to its use, — it 
checks the perspiration of the parts to which 
it is applied : and this is a comfort in a warm 
climate, where else the palms of the hands would 
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be always moist, and would soil all things that 
they touch. 

Mr. D, The doctors say it is unsafe to check 
the perspiration. 

U, O. Yes : to check it generally, doubtless. 
But I suppose it does little harm to check it 
merely in the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. 

From what has been said now and before, 
you will collect some points in which the Per- 
sians act and think just oppositely to ourselves. 
They are anxious to wash their skins, but do 
not care to wash their linen ; we are anxious for 
clean linen, but care less for clean skins. With- 
in doors they take off their shoes and keep on 
their caps; we take off our hats and keep on 
our shoes. We shave our beards and let the 
hair of our heads grow ; they cultivate their 
beards and shave their heads. 

J. What nonsense that is! Why don't 
they shave their bes^'ds, and let the hair grow 
on their heads ? 

U. O. Why don't we shave our heads, and 
let the hair stay on our beards ? If you consider 
a little, my dear, you will see it difficult to find 
a better reason for shaving the beard than the 
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head. When I considered that the custom of 
shaving the head is so general in the East^ I 
did not call it nonsense, but thought there must 
be some good reason for it, and tried to find it 
out. It is necessary to have the head well 
covered to protect it from the sun; and the heal 
there keeps the head in such constant perspira- 
tion, that if the hair were worn, the effect would 
be very disagreeable, and even unwholesome. 
In the cooler climates of Europe this does not 
so strongly apply. 

F. But do the Persians shave off all the hair 
on their heads. Sir ? 

17. O. Not all. They, in common, I believe, 
with all nations that shave the head, leave a 
tuft upon the crown. But the Persians distin- 
guish themselves from all other such nations, by 
also letting the hair over the ears grow to 
its full length, and which hangs down behind 
the ears to the neck in long and thick locks* of 
which they are very careful, and which at first 
sight make a stranger suppose that they do not 
shave their heads at all. 

H. Well, Sir, if you please, that is enough 
about the way in which the Persians treat their 
bodies : for I am afraid I shall not have time to 
ask all I want to know. I should like you to 
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tell us something about their dispositions. Are 
they good people ? 

U. O. Really, Harry: that is by far the 
xstrnt difficult question which I have been 
asked in all our conyersations. I think you 
mean to ask me if the Persians are better or 
worse than other people, and in what they are 
better or worse. Is it so ? 

H. Yes, Sir. 

27. O. Then it becomes a question concerning 
what is called ^' National character.'^ Did you 
ever meet with that term ? 

H. and F. Yes, Sir: very often. 

U. O. Well, then : An old traveller like me, 
who has been in many different nations, thinks 
less of the difference of character in their people, 
than one who has not travelled, or has travelled 
little. He ceases to be much astonished. He 
comes to a new country : he sees that many of 
the plants and animals are not the same as in 
the country he has left. The men also do not 
eat, or dress, or build in the same fashion, and 
they speak another language. These are the 
differences: but he is used to such changes; 
and they strike him as of no great importance. 
And of all changes, those in the men themselves 
strike him least. His past experience assures 
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him they are really the same sort of human 
beings, made up of good things and bad^ 
among whom he has travelled in other countries, 
and to whom he belongs. The mak is the 
same ; however different the dbess of his body 
or mind : and wherever he comes, the traveller 
expects to find the same — ^the very same affec- 
tions, passions, sympathies, appetites, desires, 
and follies which belong to man, and which he 
has found among men of all nations. Other 
matters seem small things to him. 

Mr. B. But Sir 

U. O. Let me go on a bit. — And now I may 
tell you that I count it one of the most precious 
benefits of travel that it enlarges the mind to 
overlook the petty distinctions between nations, 
and to view all races and nations but as one 
great family — ^to which family his own nation 
belongs, and of which he is himself a member. 

Mr. 2>. But, Sir : in the same family we see 
its members show much difference in their 
tastes and dispositions. Is there not a similar 
difference in the several nations and races which 
compose the great family of man ; and since 
we speak of this or that man's character, may 
we not, in like manner, speak of the character 
of this or that nation ? 
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U, O. I doubt it, Mr. Dillon : I doubt very 
much whether nations in their general and public 
character, differ so much from one another as 
men of the same nation or the same family often 
do. — But this is rather a deep matter, not be- 
longing to the present conversation, and on 
which you and I can talk by ourselves. So I 
will only now say that I am ashamed and mor- 
tified when I hear travellers describe the quali- 
ties of a distant nation as if they were describing 
the qualities of a wild beast — as something new, 
strange, unaccountable — something scarcely 
belonging to the nature of man. But, in truth, 
the small matters are those in which nations differ 
from one another, not those in which they agree. 
— 'Well, boys, what have you ever heaid or read 
concerning the character of the Persians ? 

JEL, 1 1 have read that they were great liars. 

F. And I that they were a very civil people. 

(7. O. Yes : these are the things concerning 
them of which we most frequently hear. But 
do you not also recollect to have read of three 
things which the ancient Persians were most 
careful to teach their children ? 

H. To ride, to shoot with the bow, and to 
speak truth. 
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U. O. ** And to speak tfkth ? " Where then 
U the national character so far as lying is con^ 
c^ned 7 The ancient Persiani were famous for 
speaking truth, the modem Persians for telling 
lies. There is something, then, which has 
changed truth-telleis into liars; and there may 
be something which may turn these liars into 
truth-tellers again, although that may be diffi- 
cult, since it is easier to drop a good habit than 
to recover it again. 

F. Then they are liars ? 

U. O* I am sorry to say that a stranger 
hears more lies in Persia than in any other 
country. They indeed acknowledge the cha- 
racter ; for when a Persian wishes to make you 
credit him, he will say, '' Believe me; for 
though I am a Persian, I speak the truth." 

Mr. D. That may imply no more than that 
they know that they have got the character of 
being liars, not that they think they deserve it. 

17. O. That is very true, Mr. Dillon, and I 
thank you for the correction. I do, myself^ 
think that the Persians have not been fairly 
treated. In Persia the people are very much 
oppressed by the great; and in that country 
the power to govern and to punish has been 
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constantly changing hands. Hence the com- 
mon people, in speaking to the gieat, have 
become more careful to say what might be safe 
and agreeable than what is true ; and the great 
are quite as guarded in speaking to each other. 
This is very wrong. People should always 
speak truth to all people. But still, as it does 
not appear that the great body of the Persians, 
more than any other people, tell lies to their 
equals among whom they constantly mingle, I 
do not think it is right to call them a nation of 
liars. I declare that I have read some accounts 
which would lead you to believe that a Persian 
never spoke a word of truth in his life. 

H. Then, Sir, how did they get such a bad 
character ? 

(7. O. Because those Persians with whom 
travellers have to do, are generally found to be 
liars ; and finding them to be such, the traveller 
puts down in his book that all Persians are liars. 
But he should consider that the best men are 
those who mind their own affairs and do not 
concern themselves about him ; and that those 
who come to him either expect to make some 
gain by him, or do not know how far they may 
trust him ; or, for some reason or other, wish to 
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deceive him; and thus are*led to consider him 
one of the class to whom it is more prudent to 
tell lies than truths. I am sorry to allow that 
the Persians in general are seldom willing to 
lose any thing, or suffer any thing for the sake 
of truth ; but I do not by any means agree 
with those who say that they will lie without 
any temptation to do so ; or that they do not 
feel truth to be more beautiful than falsehood. 

H. Then I suppose they do not teach their 
children to tell stories ? 

U. O. By no means ! On the contrary, they 
like to tell them fables, to shew that truth is 
better than falsehood; and to give them accounts 
of good boys who would do any thing sooner than 
tell a lie. I have not often heard any thing more 
pleasing of this sort than a circumstance which 
is related in the life of a famous Persian saint, 
called Mohee-u-deen ; and which occurred to 
him at the age of sixteen or seventeen years, 
when he undertook a journey to the great city 
of Bagdad, to obtain knowledge. When he 
informed his mother of his wish, she wept 
greatly; then she took out the sum of forty 
deenars, which was half his inheritance, and 
sewed them under his garment, which is the 
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way in which Persians secure their money when 
they travel. After that, she made him solemnly 
promise never to tell a lie, and bade him fare- 
well, exclaiming, " Go, my son, I give thee to 
God/' The rest of the story you shall have in 
the youth's own words : — " I went on well till 
I came near to Hamadan, when our caravan 
was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow 
asked me what I had got ? ' Forty deenars/ 
said I, ' are sewed under my garment.' The 
fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, that I was 
joking with him. * What have you got,' said 
another. I gave him the same answer. When 
they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an 
eminence where the chief stood. * What pro- 
perty have you, my little fellow ? ' said he. — 

* I have told two of your people already/ I 
replied ; ' I have forty deenars sewed up care- 
fully in my clothes.' He directed them to be 
ripped open, and found my money. ' And how 
came you,' said he with surprise, ^ to declare so 
openly what has been so carefully hidden?' — 

* Because,' I replied, * I will not be false to my^ 
mother, to whom I promised never to conceal 
the truth.' — * Child,' said the robber, ' hast 
thou such a sense of duty to thy mother at thy 
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years ; and am I insensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to my God? Oive me thy hand^ 
innocent boy/ he continued, ' that I may swear 
repentance upon it' He did so. His followers 
were all alike struck with the scene. ' You 
have been our leader in guilt/ said they to their 
chief, ' be the same in the path of virtue ;' and 
they instantly, at his order, made restitution 
of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my 
hand.'' 

On this matter I will only say two things 
more. One is. that it is possible for even liars 
to admire such stories as this, without ceasing 
to be liars : and the other is, that so far as the 
Persians are a people given to falsehood, do 
not you say that it is owing to any thing par- 
ticular in their character as men; but rather 
consider how the bad habit has grown upon 
them in consequence of the continual jeopajrdy 
in which life and property stands, and which 
has made the weak consider falsehood as being 
often their only protection against the cruelty 
and oppression of the strong. 

Now then, Henry. Your time is out. The 
sun is setting. Are all your questions spent ? 

H. Not quite, Sir : but as my time is out^ 
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and it is Frank's turn next, I will tell him 
some questions I wanted to put. 

J* You can keep some for my turn too, Henry, 
if you like. 

H. So I wilU dear, if there are then any more 
that I want to ask. 

F. But, Uncle, you have not said any thing 
about the civility of the Persians, which I men- 
tioned. 

17. O. Never mind : it is your turn next time, 
and then you can have it all your own way. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CHARACTER AND EDUCATION. 

Uncle Oliver. Here we are ! Now for it, 
Frank ! I hope you have been considering your 
questions? 

Fraiik, Yes, Sir, I have. I wish first to 
know if the Persians are so civil as I have read ? 

17. O. You cannot have read any thing which 
says too much of the civility of the Persians. 
I met with nothing comparable to it in any other 
country. I have said something of this more 
than once already, and need not dwell much 
upon it now. The Persians are a people who 
in all ages have been inclined to look up with a 
feeling almost like idolatry to those above them 
— to kings, princes and nobles. They are also 
very ceremonious; and while every man is care- 
ful to render abundant honour to those aibove 
him, he is still more careful to claim with great 
strictness from those below him, all the honour 
and attention to which he thinks himself en- 
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titled ; nor does he forget to be very careful to 
prevent any of bis equals from obtaining more 
consideration than himself, while he strives to 
get as much to his own share as he can. For 
example: — if two equals are riding together, 
and have both to alight at the same place, they 
are studious to dismount exactly at the same 
moment ; because they consider that were one 
to reach the ground before the other has left his 
horse, he would put himself below the other. 

Henry* How silly all this is ! 

U, O. I grant you, Harry. Now it so happens 
that as all the Persians are constantly saying to 
those above them the finest things they can in- 
vent, as they, like other Eastern people, are 
fond of figurative language, and as, above all, 
they are great readers and hearers of poetry, which 
is full of such language, — ^it happens that they 
almost constantly use phrases much too big for 
the occasion, but the real meaning of which is 
well understood by those who hear them. The 
case is different, however, when they come to 
use such complimentary terms to a traveller 
from Europe. He is used to take things in 
their plain meaning ; and when he finds that by 
all the high-flown compliments which a Persian 
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offersi little or nothing is meant, be is apt to be 
▼exed and disappointed : and, likely enough, 
he puts down in bis book that the Persians are 
an insincere and deceitful people, in whom no 
confidence must be placed. 

H, And isn't that right? 

\J. O. Not entirely. When a Persian tells 
you that the whole country rejoices at your 
arrival, that he is himself the humblest of your 
slaves, th^ he makes you a present of his 
house and all it contains, and that the city 
and all the people in it are perfectly at your 
service,^- he means nothing of all this: his 
only meaning is to be civil to you, and to put 
you in a good humour. Most assuredly, if you 
ventured to act upon any thing of this sort 
which is said to you, it would not be long be- 
fore you learnt what it really meant. 

F. But it must be very provoking, I think. 

17. O. It may be so to those who do not un- 
derstand that such phrases mean nothing ex- 
cept an intention to show civility and respect. 
The Persian would have more right to be pro- 
voked if the traveller took him at his word ; 
although ceii;ainly I do not approve of com- 
plimentary phrases which have no meaning in 
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them. — But here now (puttiny his hand in his 
pocket J is a note which I received this morning 
from Sir Robert Wilton ; you see it ends in the 
usual style^ " / have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient and very humble servant, Robert 
Wilton/' Well now, what does this mean ? 
Shall I send to tell Sir Robert that I accept 
his services, and that I expect him to brush my 
coat and shoes in the morning, and wait at 
table in the afternoon? 

AU. Oh, no, no ! He does not mean that. 

V, O. No more than a Persian does. Would 
he be displeased, think you? 

H. He is good-natured. Sir ; but I think he 
would not be pleased. 

U. O, No more than a Persian. So you see 
we may as well look at home a little in these 
matters. The principal difTerence is, that the 
Persian more frequently, and by word of mouth 
— not merely at the end of a letter — is accus- 
tomed to use such compliments of no meaning. 
Yet, the truth is, that the Persian will carry out 
his compliment further than an Englishman. 
He will serve at table the guest whom he de- 
lights to honour. When a king or prince visits 
a noble or other person, the master of the house 

y 2 
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must serve him at his own table. Hence it 
becomes a high compliment and mark of re- 
spect for the master of the house to wait upon 
his guests. I recollect an example of this. 
When I was myself the first time (for I was there 
twice) at Tabreez, in Persia, my companions in 
travel, and myself, were received into the Iiouse 
of a Persian lord. At the first meal we took 
thei>e» I was astonished and distressed to see 
our host, with his outer garments laid aside, 
bring in some of the dishes along with bis ser- 
vants : and he waited on us at table, and mad^ 
the very best of servants, being very anxious 
to see all things right and comfortablcr 

F. But why did you let him do so ? 

U. O. We could not help it The thing did 
not agree with our notions, and it made us un- 
easy. But he would have his own way ; and it 
was only towards the end of the meal that we 
could get him to sit down ; and then be would 
not eat. 

H. And did he always do so ? 

17. O. No. After that he used to take his 
proper place at his own table, and was no less 
polite and attentive in his proper character, as 
our host, than he had been careful and assidu- 
ous in bis complimentary one of a servant. 
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F, Then, Uncle, you think the Persians are 
really civil ? 

U, O. I really think them a very civil people 
among themselves. I have always protested, 
and I always will protest against our judging 
of a people from their conduct towards 
foreigners and travellers. We must rather 
judge from the manner in which they act to- 
wards one another. The ancient Jews were 
very kind and generous to each other : but they 
did not like foreigners, and would not eat 
with them or enter their houses. This was 
because they were idolaters, the Jews thought 
they were polluted by associating with such 
persons. But from this they got the character 
among the heathen of being an uncivil, harsh, 
and unsocial people. The case is much the satue 
with the Persians. They look upon Christians 
with as much dislike as the Jews did upon idol- 
aters. They think, from their conscience, that 
they are religiously defiled by associating with 
them ; and, therefore, a man of strict religion 
feels himself bound to wash and scour every 
thing a Christian traveller has used, and even to 
break the dishes from which he has eaten or 
drunk. I have more than once been much 
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amused to see persons to whom I have paid 
money, run to wash it in water before they put it 
into their purses. • 

H. I should not have been much amused at 
that, I think. Sir. 

U. O. Why not ? If I ever, on occasions of 
this sort, felt inclined to anger, I beg to assure 
you that it was never at the persons of the Per- 
sians, but at that false religion which had turned 
them from their natural disposition to civility 
and kindness. 

jP. Then, Sir, you say they are civil and kind 
to persons of the same religion ; but not to tra- 
vellers from Europe. 

U. O. Not exactly. They ate uncivil enough to 
Christian foreigners in those parts of the coun- 
try where such persons are rarely seen : but in 
oUier parts they will find a great deal of civility 
and compliment — of such sort as I spoke of be- 
fore. But considering how the Persians are 
generally taught to look upon such persons, 
they ought not to expect to find much heart in 
the attentions they receive, nor should they be 
disappointed to discover that, in most cases, a 
Persian has only been civil to them for the sake 

of what he hopes to get fi'om them. 

# * # * « 
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fA long pause here took place. J 

U. O. How is this ? We seem at a stand 
still. Come, Frank : giye us some more of your 
questions. 

Frank seems at a loss, — seeing which, Henry 
whispers to him, — and then he says: — Will 
you please to tell us if the Persians can read ? 

U. O. I am glad you ask me that question. 
You mean to ask if many of them can read ; to 
which I rejoice to answer, Yes. A friend who 
is much better acquainted with the Persians 
than myself, from having lived long among 
them» told me that he thought that at least two- 
thirds of the Persians could read. This, as 
matters now stand, is a large proportion for any 
country, and it is the more praiseworthy when 
we reflect that a Persian has not so much rea- 
son to learn to read as an Englishman. 

H. Why not, Sir ? 

U. O. Because the being able to read will 
not bring him nearly so much profit and enter- 
tainment to himself. They have not anything 
like such a variety of useful and entertaining 
books as we have. And of those which they 
possess, the copies are very scarce and dear, so 
that they are very difficult for any but the rich to 
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procure. A poor man can never hope to pos- 
sess a book beyond a tract of a few pages ; and 
since books are so pr^ious, it is very difficult 
for him to get one lent to him. 

F, But what is that which makes them so 
precious ? 

U. O. Because they are not printed. Print* 
ing makes books cheap and common; but 
while they are written by the hand, they must 
be scarce and dear. 

F. But why should that make them dear ? 

17. O. It cannot be otherwise. Here is an Eng^ 
lish book, of seven hundred pages, with plenty of 
print in each page. I gave ten shillings for it. 
Now suppose 1 get a respectable man, who can 
write tolerably quick, to copy all this book out 
in a fair and neat hand, how long do you think 
it would take him ; considering that these seven 
hundred pages of print would perhaps make 
twelve hundred pages of writing ? 

H, Not less than three months, I should 
think. Sir. 

U. O. Probably not. Well then ; the person 
who works at this responsible employment 
must earn enough by it to keep him and his 
family in decency and comfort. But suppose { 
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give him only printers' wages, thirty shillings a 
week, how much shall I have to pay for my 
book ? 

H> (After a pause.) Nineteen pounds ten 
shillings. 

TL O. Yes; and say about ten shillings more 
for paper, pens, ink, and binding, making alto- 
gether twenty pounds. So then I must give 
twenty pounds for a book in writing, which I 
obtain by printing for ten shillings. A single 
printing press will in a week or two give off 
more copies of a book than could be written in 
a whole year by all the scribes of Persia, who 
must of course, every one of them, during their 
work, be paid at such a rate as shall suffice for 
their maintenance. This it was which made 
books so scarce and costly in Europe before 
printing was invented, and which makes them 
still so scarce and dear in the East. 

One effect of this scarcity of books is, that 
the readers in Persia are also, very commonly, 
diligent makers of common-place books ; that 
is, they make extracts, from such books as they 
can procure, of the passages which interest 
them, or which they desire to preserve. Ano- 
ther effect is, that they are glad of opportunities 
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of hearing a person who has got a book read 
it aloud ; and also of hearing persons repeat 
poetry or tales which they have learned by 
heart. Many Persians can repeat an astonish- 
ing quantity of poetry. Even many persons of 
the very humblest walk in life, who cannot even 
read, are able, from having heard others recite, 
to repeat the finest passages of the famous 
poets of Persia. 

H. Then they have famous poets ? 

U. 0. Yes. The Persians are a very poetical 
nation ; and their poetry is considered the finest 
of the East. Their great poets are renowned 
even in Europe. So fond are the Persians of 
poetry, that they are constantly throwing in 
such verses as they think to the purpose, both 
in their writing and conversation. A person of 
the humblest employment, — a servant or mule- 
teer, will often do this in his talk. 

H. Sir, can many of the Persians write as 
well as read ? 

U. O, Yes. A very fair proportion of them 
can write; and what is more, most of them 
who can write at all, can write well, both as to 
hand-writing and spelling. I am sorry to say 
this is not the case in England, where I am 
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sure not more than one out of three of those 
who profess to be able to write, can do so with 
any readiness or decency, either as to hand- 
writing or spelling; and very many of those 
who can write beautiful hands, spell most 
shockingly. But I hope these things will be 
mended soon. — I had nearly forgotten to men- 
tion one remarkable thing, which is, that the 
Persians do not write from the left hand to the 
right, as we do; but, like nearly all other 
eastern nations, from right to left; so that their 
lines begin where ours end. 

F. That is writing backwards. 

TJ. O. So we may call it, as their way is 
contrary to ours ; but as our way is contrary to 
theirs, they say we write backwards. 

Jaiie. But we don't though. 

?7. O. There is no other backward or forward 
in the matter than what custom makes; and 
since we speak from our respective customs, 
each party is in the right in saying that the 
other writes backwards. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TAB TSMALE8 OF PBR8IA. 

Unde Oliver. So then, we are now come to 
the last evening we can spare for Persia. You 
recollect, my dear Jane, that it is your turn to 
ask questions : what have you to say ? 

Jane. Why, Sir, I asked Henry to tell me 
what to say ; and he said I had better ask you 
about the ladies. 

U. O. I think he is quite in the right ; not 
only because it is the most proper matter for 
you to inquire about, but because it is a subject 
on which very little has y^t been said. 

J. I suppose, Sir, the Persian women are 
not so pretty as English women, are they ? 
(AnxiouslyJ) 

U. O. Well, Jane, you manage to begin with 
rather a difficult question. The people of 
every nation think their own country the best, 
and their own women the prettiest on earth. 
And this is good : for it is a wise law of Provi- 
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dence, to make all people satisfied with their 
place in the world. This being so, of course / 
think our English ladies the prettiest on earth. 

J, (Unsatisfied.) But are they indeed^ Sir ? 

U. O* Indeed I cannot tell, more than that 
I think so ; and I know it is likely that I think 
so, because I am an Englishman ; but that per- 
haps a Spaniard, a Greek, a Persian, a Chinese, 
or a Negro would be of a different opinion. 

Henry. They would be in the wrong then. 

U. O. I don't see that.. If there was any 
certain rule in the matter of beauty, all opinions 
but one must be wrong. But as there is no 
such rule, but it is a matter of taste produced 
by habit — which habit is formed by our judging 
only from that which we see always before us 
— it appears to me that so far from all being in 
the wrong but one, all are in the right when 
they separately prefer the beauty of their own 
country. But I think they are all in the wrong, 
when they begin to make comparisons, since 
it is impossible for them to do so with fairness. 

H. But, Sir, suppose a. foreigner were to 
think the women of another country more 
beautiful than in his own ; would not that be 
a fair opinion ? 
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U. O. I do not know. It would, however, 
only have the weight of a private opinion. But 
in general^ foreigners may and do allow that 
the women of certain countries excel their own 
countrywomen in some points or other: but 
they fail not to add that they are below them in 
other matters; so that, upon the whole, they 
greatly prefer their own women. This is as far 
as the most candid foreigners will go, when they 
speak of the women of other nations. And for 
your comfort I may tell you that most foreigners, 
even Orientals, find something or other in which 
our ladies excel theirs, although all things con- 
sidered » they like their own best. That is, such 
of the natives of most of those nations whose 
complexions are not more or less black, as have 
had opportunities of seeing English ladies, 
seem to consider that next to their own they 
deserve most praise. 

H. Next to their own ! 

U. O. Really, Henry, you are hard to please; 
for, properly considered, this might go far to 
make out your argument in behalf of tlie supe- 
riority of English beauty. For seeing that all 
will give to their own the preference from habit 
and prejudice; it might fairly be argued that 
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those to whom so many agree in giving the 
second place^ must needs be entitled to the 
first. 

Mr, Dillon, Order ! Order ! — I beg to sug- 
gest that it is not the business of the evening to 
talk about English ladies. 

U. O. That's true. Well then, besides the 
reasons I have given for not liking to make 
comparisons, 1 must confess that I am not able 
to do so ; for I never saw the face of a Persian 
lady in my life. 

H. Frank, J, Indeed ! 

U, O, I have seen some of the village 
women, as well as females belonging to the 
shepherd tribes, whose tents are dispersed 
through the country; and also some dancing 
women : but I never saw a lady, nor indeed 
scarcely any woman, in a town. 

J. Did you not see them when you went to 
visit Persian gentlemen ? 

F. Nor in the streets ? 

U, O, To you, Jane, I answer. No. Men 
never see the females of the families they visit. 
They live in a separate house, behind the other, 
and DO man, except the master, ever enters 
there. Women are never seen in company 
with men at meals, in walks, or in amusements. 
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Men associate only with men^ and women with 
women. Then, to come to your question, Frank, 
ladies very rarely leave their homes, and when 
they do, they tie a white cloth over their faces, 
with a strip of lace-work or net-work over the eyes 
for them to see through : and then over all they 
throw a great wrapper, which covers them com- 
pletely, from the crown of the head to the heels. 
This is done both by high and low, though of 
course the coverings of the poorer women are 
not so fine as those of the ladies. In this dress 
they look like mere moving bundles of baggage. 
The poorer women must of course walk when 
they go out; but ladies never walk in the 
streets. They either ride on a mare, ass, or 
mule, or are else carried in a kind of large box, 
or rather a frame covered with cloth, which 
usually has a door, sometimes of lattice-work, 
on each side. This is called a ** moving throne 
or seat," (takht-ravan), and is carried like a 
sedan-chair, upon strong poles, by two mules, 
one before and the other behind between the 
poles. Often, when they make a journey, 
two are carried on one animal, in smaller 
boxes, which are hung one on each side, 
like panniers. Cushions are placed in both 
kinds of receptacles, on which they sit in the 
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usual way, cross-legged, or on their knees. The 
boxes are just high enough for this purpose, 
and no higher. In the panniers there is only 
room for them to sit thus ; but the ** moving 
throne " is long enough to allow them to recline 
at ease, if they like. Although these convey- 
ances are chiefly used by women, princes are 
often carried about in stately " moving thrones ;" 
and both are used by men when sick or suffering 
the infirmities of age. While talking of this, I 
should mention that the women do not, in 
Persia or any other Eastern country, ride on 
horseback aside, like our ladies, but astride, 
like men. 

J. How can they do that. Uncle ? 

Z7. O. That is exactly what they ask, when 
they hear that our ladies ride aside. They are 
quite as much amused by the practice of our 
ladies as you can be at theirs. I do not profess 
to be able to judge in this matter; but I can 
see reasons on both sides of the question. 

Mr, D. Ladies anciently rode astride even in 
England; nor was this old custom entirely 
given up till after the reign of Charles the 
Second, although side-saddles were also in use 
long before. 
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U. O. I have told you all this, mainly to ex- 
plain to you how it happens that a traveller can- 
not in Persia see the women, within doors or with- 
out. Nevertheless, from what I have seen of the 
female peasantry and dancing women, compared 
with what I heard from English ladies (who> 
of course, might visit the Persian ladies at their 
houses) as well as from the particulars which 
may be collected from the natives and their 
writers, and from the numerous portraits of Per- 
sian beauties which a traveller may see, — it 
appears that the women are generally of dark 
complexions, with fine large black eyes, noses 
rather long, good teeth, ruddy lips, and perfectly 
black hair. As they keep much within doors, 
they are of course fairer than the men : and I 
have myself seen some very fair women, with a 
fresh colour on their cheeks which I did not 
expect to find. I think in general their features 
are more strongly marked than we like, — which 
you may better understand it if I refer you to 
the Jewish women in England, for their fea- 
tures are strongly marked, though not exactly 
in the same style as those of the Persian 
women. 

The Persians describe beauty in such figura- 
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live language, that it is Dot quite easy to know 
in what they consider beauty to lie. They 
do, however, consider it necessary that a beauty 
should be of a tall and elegant form. They 
compare her to the cypress tree, and a resem- 
blance is found between her graceful move- 
ments and the balancings of that tree when 
slightly agitated by the wind. Her face, they 
compare to the full moon, which comparison is 
intended to express the splendour of its beauty, 
rather than its particular shape or character. 
But they speak more of the eyes. than of any 
other feature, and compare them to those of the 
antelope : a beauty must have large black eyes ; 
the larger and blacker the better ; and for this 
reason the women bestow extraordinary pains 
upon their eyes, to make them, as they think, 
more soft and languishing. One thing which 
they do for this end, is to stain the edges of their 
eyelids with a black dye, of the powder of anti- 
mony, applied with a pencil. I cannot say I 
liked the effect much ; but when skilfully and 
delicately applied, it certainly adds much to 
the power of the eye. 

Mr. D, This was a very ancient custom. It 
is mentioned in the Bible, and was practised 

z2 
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among the Egyptians four thousand years 
ago. 

U. O. Yes; and now it is by no means a 
peculiarity of the Persian women. The eyelids 
are thus stained by all the women of south- 
western Asia, andf in a great degree by the 
men also, though not so generally as by the 
women. The Persian females have in general 
strongly marked eye- brows ; and they consider 
it a great beauty when the two eye-brows are so 
prolonged that they meet each other. If nature 
has denied them this advantage, they make up 
for it as well as they can, by painting the fore- 
head with a composition made for the purpose, 
90 as to make the eye-brows appear to meet. 
They stain their hands and feet with the same 
orange dye which the men use : and when I add 
to this, that the women only in Persia use jewels 
or perfumes, which privilege they highly value, 
I think I have said enough about their personal 
appearance. 

H. Sir, one evening you mentioned how glo- 
rious the king looked in his jewels ; but now 
you say that women only wear them. 

U, O. I should have excepted the king. But 
with this exception, there is scarcely a nation in 
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the East in which the men dress so plainly and 
wear so few ornaments as the Persians. 

J, But^ Uncle, yon have not told us what 
dress the women wear. 

U, O. I have told you what appearance they 
make out of doors. When at home they use 
very little clothing. In summer they use only 
two articles ; one is a pair of enormous trowsers^ 
in which their legs look like two sacks ; and 
which are usually made of velvet or shawl stuff; 
and the other^ which covers the upper part of 
the person, is a close* bodied shift of coloured 
silk, or cotton, which descends nearly to the 
middle of the thigh, over the trowsers. In 
winter they wear other garments made of 
shawls, silks stuffed with cotton, and, if in 
their power, pelisses lined with fur. Their 
head-dress is composed of an immense silk 
handkerchief, or shawl, wound around the head 
in a particular fashion, like a turban, and often 
enriched with jewels and other ornaments.* — 
I will only add one thing more, which is, that 
women in the East never curl their hair. A 
fine head of hair is accounted a matter of great 
importance among them, and where it is want- 
ing, from whatever cause, the want is supplied 
by wigs, as it is in England. 
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«/. Well, I am sure I did not expect to hear 
of wigs in Persia. 

H, Particularly in a country where the men 
shave their heads. 

Mr, D, That conclusion is not good; for 
when wigs were in general use in England, 
every one had his head shaved ; and this was 
very proper, for it would have been awkward for 
a person to wear his own and another's hair at the 
same time. By the bye, wigs are of very ancient 
use. It is probable that they were used by the 
ancient Persians, and it is certain that they 
were common in ancient Egypt. 

J, I do not understand what makes the wo- 
men in Persia take so much care that men 
should not see their faces. 

17. O. Both men and women think it im- 
proper that the faces of ladies should be seen 
by any other men than their husbands; and 
nothing shocks them so much as to learn that 
our ladies associate with men, and even appear 
in the streets with uncovered faces. The life of 
comparative confinement which they lead is not 
entirely caused by this ; and could not well be 
remedied, unless the whole condition of society 
were changed. There are no shops like ours to 
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which they can go to spend money ; there are 
no walksy and no one ever walks for recreation ; 
there are no public exhibitions, no balls, no 
theatres. In short, if they were at perfect 
liberty to show their faces any where, they 
would still have little motive for leaving their 
homes. They are, besides, indolent, and like 
such quiet and sleepy kind of enjoyments as 
they find at home in their houses and gardens. 

«/. But how can they make their time pass ? 

Z7. O. People always contrive to make their 
time pass in some way or other. The wife, or 
the principal wife, if there are more than 
one 

•/. More than one wife ! 

U. O. I thought I had told you that Mo- 
hammedans are allowed to have four wives, if 
they like, or are able to maintain them. But 
on account of the inconvenience and expense, 
most of the Persians have only one. Those 
who have more, are generally persons in the 
upper ranks of life. — Well, the wife has much 
to engage her attention in superintending the 
inside affairs of the household, in which she has 
far more authority than is commonly imagined. 
The occupations of the other ladies of a house- 
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hold are of little importance, consisting almost 
entirely of the arts of embroidery and those 
connected with dress and personal ornament. 
They do not read ; and, indeed, only a small 
proportion of them can read or write. Drawing 
is not known as a female accomplishment; they 
may understand something of music and danc- 
ing ; but it is their practice rather to have hired 
women, or slaves of the house, to sing, play, and 
dance before them, than to do it themselves. 
To listen to these, or to see them dance; or 
else to hear tales which professed story-tellers 
or slaves of their own sex recite to them, while 
they themselves loll on their couches, smoking 
their pipes, inhaling perfumes, eating sweet- 
meats and fruits, or sipping coffee or sherbet—^ 
are the enjoyments in which they delight. And 
although they abhor walking even in gardens, 
they like very much to have these enjoyments 
while they sit on couches or carpets in the 
midst of a garden, where the air is refreshed by 
canals and jets of water, and perfumed^ by the 
delightful fragrance sent forth by parterres of 
roses. 

J. I think I should like that too. Sir. But 
have they nothing else to amuse them ? 
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U. 0. Yes. There is nothing to hinder them 
from visiting other ladies of their acquaintance^ 
or from receiving their visits. Then they amuse 
themselves together in the way I have described, 
and shew one another their finery and jewels, 
and talk together about their family affairs, 
domestic news, scandal, and other matters. I 
fear they have a very bad way of talking to- 
gether, about all sorts of naughty things : but I 
do not wonder at it, since their minds are, from 
the want of education and from the life they 
lead, unoccupied by the knowledge of useful 
and instructive things of which they might 
talk. 

H, Sir, since you said that no man but the 
husband must see a lady's face, how do they 
manage to prevent the master of the house 
from seeing the ladies who visit his wife ? 

U. O. The master of the house never goes to 
the apartments of the women while strange ladies 
are there. The ladies, as usual, leave their shoes 
at the door ; and when he sees their shoes he 
goes back again without attempting to enter. 

•/". But suppose they stay a long while ? 

U. O. If they stayed a month he would not 
attempt to enter. It would be considered a 
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most scandalous and disgraceful act if he were 
to do so. Soy on the other hand, the husband 
of the lady paying a visit, must not go to fetch 
her home, or even to inquire after her, let her 
stay as long as she may. These are some of 
the few peculiar privileges of women in Persia ; 
but which are outweighed by so many degrada- 
tions, that the real condition of a woman in that 
country is a something between that of the 
slave and the mistress of the house to which 
she belongs. — I was going to add, when inter- 
rupted by your questions, that the ladies some- 
times make parties of pleasure at each other's 
houses. But their best holiday is when a 
number of ladies meet together at the public 
baths, where, after they have bathed, they sit 
down to enjoy themselves, and have ample 
opportunity for all sorts of chat and amuse- 
ment. 

Mr, D. I suppose most of what you have 
been saying, Mr. Oldcastle, applies to the wo* 
men of the upper classes? 

27. O. Yes; and to those of the middle 
classes. It may be observed, indeed, that the 
less exalted the rank of the husband, the more 
liberty and independence the women enjoy. 
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The highest — the wives of a king, prince, or lord 
— are under constant restraint, and in almost 
constant confinement; while the lowest, such 
as the village women I mentioned at first, go 
about the streets and fields without the least 
restraint, and without any covering on their 
faces — attending to their business and the busi- 
ness of their houses, of which that of fetching 
water every day from the wells or brooks, is 
that which brings them most abroad. 

J. Did you ever speak to them. Uncle ? 

£7. O. Yes, often, when I stopped at the villages 
during a journey and wanted to get some food 
or drink. I always found them perfectly civil 
and willing to oblige, so far as they were able. 
Indeed, I think they were much more civil than 
the women of our own villagers would be to a 
foreigner. Only, in the end, they were apt to be 
a little importunate for some small present or 
other for themselves or children — such as a 
handkerchief for a head-dress, or even a few 
pins. 

J. Pins, Sir ? 

U. O. Yes. Pins are not articles which the 
Persians themselves use or make. But the wo- 
men find out at once how serviceable they are ; 
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«nd I have rejoiced the heart of many a village 
woman by the present of half a dozen pms. 

«/. But where did you get them, Uncle ? 

{7. O. I took a great many with me from 
England, as I knew how useful I should find 
them. But when it was once known at the vil- 
li^s that I had pins, and was willmg to give 
them away, there were so many applications for 
them, which I had not the heart to refuse, that 
my stock was very soon spent. — 

Look there ! — See how gloriously the sun is 
setting now! Oh, how beautiful, how very 
beautiful is this ! I must walk up the hill to 
enjoy this by myself; and you can run about a 
little before you go in. 

F. Can't we go with you. Uncle? 

U. O. Thank you : but I would rather not. 
You cannot yet feel such things as I do. Go. — 
Yet, stay a moment I remember that we have 
had our last talk about Persia ; and although I 
think it best that it should be such, I am sorry 
for it ; for I have always felt great interest in 
that country and its people. It is also true, 
that few old folks, like myself, do any thing or 
talk of any thing, for the last time, with plea- 
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sure. But you, who are young, are probably 
tired of the Persians by this time, and are glad 
to think that I must next proceed to tell you of 
other wonders and another people. 
Good night, my dears ! 



THE END. 
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